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Oc. 
. ® % Warpropr and myself have under- 
tew » to deliver, in this atre, a course of 
Ler'ares on Surgery ; understanding that 
‘orm in its most comprehensive acceptation, 
os cluding a knowledge of the nature and 
tes ment of all the affections, which cus- 
ow ‘as assigned to the care of the Sur- 


SuacEry is one division of that science 
and art which relate to disease. This science, 
considered generally, embraces the physical 
history of man ; it investigates the human 
Organization under all the various modifica- 
tions impressed on it by surrounding in- 
fluences, whether necessary or accidental, 
and draws from this source the rules for 
preserving health and removing disease. The 
practical application of these rules consti- 
tute the art of healing, or rather of treating 
disease, while the assemblage of facts and 
Teasonings, on which the rules are : 
composes the science of medicine. Inde- 

tly of its useful results, in reference 
to health and disease, medicine would be 
one of the most interesting studies, as man 
himself is the subject of it; and hence it 
occupies the first rank em the natural 
sciences, being at the head of those which 
relate to the animal kingdom. 

To denote the entire mass of knowledge 
just described, we must be contented to use 
the word mepicine, although it is equivocal, 

i ed in contradistinc- 
tion to surncery. We may avoid ambiguity 
Vou, XI. 


y om ying Ge word piysic, to denote 
t part of the medical profession which is 
exercised by the physician. 

The boundaries of surgery have not 
hitherto been, and perhaps cannot be accu- 
rately defined ; and the line of demarcation 
between it and physic is more especially 
obscure and unsettled. In our view of the 
matter, however, suncery includes all in- 
juries; nearly all external diseases, and 
most of those internal ones, which produce 
changes recognisable externally; and all 
which require operations, external applica- 
tions, or any kind of manual treatment. The 
rest of medicine belongs to the physician. 

You will probably think the distinction, 
as now explained, rather indefinite, and wish 
to know the grounds on which it has been 
established—the inherent essential diffe- 
rences between surgery and physic, which 
require that they should be exercised by 
different persons, and taught by distinct 
teachers in separate courses of instruction. 
You will inquire what strongly-marked dif- 
ference, or rather what natural incompati- 
bility between these two branches of one 
science can have rendered it necessary that 
there should be two public bodies to watch 
over them—a College of Physicians and a 
College of Surgeons? I consider the dis- 
tinction altogether artificial ; it originated in 
a period of barbarism and ignorance ; it has 
been upheld by a blind deference to autho- 
rity and established usage ; and, although 
the same causes, together with the real or 
sup interests of certain established 
bodies, may protract its existence a little 
| longer, it has received a fatal blow from the 
'Tecent progress of medical knowledge, and 
the clear light which that has thrown on 
the subject. 

The numerous individual which 
make up the human body, vary in composi- 
tion, structure, and office ; yet they are in- 
'timately connected as subordinate of 
one machine, and they concur in a Jee 
duction of one general result—the life of the 
| individual. Our notion of any part would 
be very limited and imperfect if we examined 
it in an insulated state; and we should be 
entirely unable to estimate its living action, 
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unless we viewed it in its relation to the 
rest of the organisation. In the connected 
series of motions, which are constantly car- 
ried on in the animal body, each function, 
in relation to those which precede and fol- 
low it, is successivély cause and effect ; and 
the various parts ekert other mutual in- 
fluences, which we know only by their ef- 
fects, and denominate sympathies. Hence 


exertion ; all concurring.” 

As the animal mechine, although com- 

icated in structure, is single ; and as its 
iving actions, although numerous and intri- 
cate, form one indivisible series ; so a simi- 
lar connexion runs through those changes of 
structure and functions, which constitute 
disease: hence there is one anatomy 

ysiology, and there can be only one patho- 
» The connexions and mutual influences 
are indeed more obvious in disease than in 
health ; the play of the machinery esc 
notice in the silent and imperce motion 
of the perfect state. 

It must be the first business of the medi- 
cal student to learn the structure of the 
human body, and its living actions ; that is, 
to study man in the state of health. He then 
proceeds to the observation of diseases ; he 
watches the circumstances under which 
they arise ; he explores the organic changes 
which they produce, and determines the 
external signs or symptoms of these changes ; 
deriving from these compt:isons the means 
of distinguishing the exact seat of disease, 
and of predicting its course and event. He 
is then prepared to employ the external 
agencies, the outward or inward remedies, 
or the operative proceedings which may be 
necessary for removing disease and restoring 
health, When disease is studied in this 
manner, in reference to the whole body, it 
constitutes the science of general pathology ; 
as a similar investigation, directed to any 
—— organ, is the pathology of that part. , 

‘o assert that surgery and physic are es- 
sentially distinct, is to eM, at there are 
two kinds of pathology; that the external 
and internal parts are to be treated on dif- 
ferent principles. You will immediately 
see that this notion is entirely unfounded ; 
that the position of a part in the body may 
cause variations in the mode, but cannot 
alter the principles of treatment; that in- 
flammation, for example, must be treated by 
the same means, whether it be seated ina 
joint, testicle, or eye, in the heart, lungs, 

er, or bowels. 

The principles of pathology are general ; 
thay tho for oll parts of the medi- 

bey the Bye of 
ledge ase, consequently com- 
mon to the physician and surgeon. No 


un- 
derstood, except im who has care 

scrutinized the structure 
whole frame, and then extended his view 
over the whole field of medical science. 


uestion, 
generally; Atque ubi 
laudo, qui quamplurimum percipit. “ Since 
these divisions have been established, I 


Various views have been taken of the dis- 
tinction between physic and surgery; but 
none of them will bear examination. Inter- 
nal diseases have been assigned to the for- 
mer, external to the latter. But who will 
describe the boundary? Is the domain of 
surgery to extend half an imch or an inch 


and|deep? Are the diseases of the nose, mouth, 


fauces, nx, and pharynx, external, or in- 
ternal! Are the bones and joints external 
parts? The swelling of a hernia is indeed 
external, but we must expose the belly and 
its contents, if we come to the operation, 
and the great risk, both in the disease and 
the measures employed to relieve it, is of 
internal inflammation. When we look at the 
nature and causes of disease, the absurdity of 
this distinction is still more apparent, and 
the inse le connexion between the ex- 
terior and interior of our frame more obvious, 
In gout, rheumatism, erysipelas, carbuncle, 
we have external inflammations dependent 
almost entirely on internal causes. Again, 
external agencies are equally powerful in 
producing inward disease ; as we see in the 
rheumatic and catarrhal affections, the in- 
flammations of the chest and abdomen, 
brought on by cold, by moisture, par- 
ticular states of the atmosphere, by c anges 
of clothing. It is im vain then to esta’ 

separate professorships of internal and ex- 
ternal pathology, to institute distinct col- 
leges of physic and surgery, and to teach 
them as separate sciences. Lecturers and 
writers cannot make the distinction, and 
thus we find the same diseases considered by 


the teachers of physic and surgery ; compre-— 


hended in the writings of both ; i 
by both on the same principles, and treated 
by the same means. 

Some have proposed to assign local dis- 
eases to the , and general ones to 
the physician. This arrangement would 
bring the whole nosology into the depart- 
ment of Are there any geme- 
ral diseases, in the proper acceptation of the 
term? When the affections called general 
are closely investigated, we find that they 
originate in, and are kept up by, local injury 
or disease. All parts of our are not 
of equal importance in the economy, and 
all states of disease do not produce the same 
effect in impeding the function of the organ 


| the expression of Hippocrates, in relation ae 

: to the human body, is perfectly correct: commend him who embraces the greatest 

Labor unus ; consenticntia omnia, One | number of parts.” 
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is slightly diseased, no 
effect may be produced beyond the 
partitself; if, on the contrary, an 0: of 
xreat consequence is actively di » the 
whole body, or at least a great proportion of 
it, feels the influence ; hy 


asa ral affection, been ques- 
it seems highly probable that 
the question will be ultimately determined 
in the The difference, therefore, 
between local and general diseases, is mere- 
ly in degree, not in kind ; itis a difference 
f more or less. If we were to 
in one columa, with 
local, and ending with the most gene- | me 
should fill up the interval with others 
an insensible transition be- 


“ard ich is manual operation, has led 
some to restrict us to the diseases, which 
i or other 


science t Could any person, who had paid 
even slight attention to the structure and 
diseases of our frame, have entertained the 
absurd notion of establishing an important 
professional distinction, not on any differ- 
ence iu the causes and nature of the affec- 
tions, but on the 
ing circumstance of the means employed 

theircure? A and various other 
cerebral affections, and the numerotws in- 
flammations, both of internal and external 
organs, are treated by bleeding ; are they, 
therefore, to be deemed surgical? Shall we 
include, in our list, all that are treated by 


3 
leeches, blisters, plasters, fini- 
ments, tices, fomentations, and washes? 


And what shall we do with the cases re- 
quiring both external and internal means ? 
Again, operations constitute the smallest 
of the surgeon's occupation. It is the 
t of modern surgery, to have greatly 
diminished their number ; and an improved 
knowledge of the nature and treatment of 
sense, will, bly, effect a still further 
y surgeons, in considerable 
Hick, seldom ; and it would 
Tequire a po city or district, to furnish 


 seaggered om enough for the sole employment 


Thos, what whatever view of the subject we 
take, the same conclusion presents it- 

self to the mind with irresistible evidence ; 
namely, that there is no natural distinction 


and physic ; that they are 
ly parts, and inse bly united ts, of 
Pre lence and art ; that the 


rest in both, on the same scientific 
; that the two branches of the profes- 

sion must, in most instances, adopt the same 
proceedings, because they have the same pur- 


to while their occasional 
of 


fferences are merely unimportant modifica- 
The distinction then turns out, at last, to be 
a matter of usage, and no longer maintain- 
able, except by those who content them- 
selves with the mere surface of things, or by 
others, who may be determined to find rea- 
sons for wu) established custom, whe- 
ther right or wrong, when their own inte- 
n failure o tter arguments, analogy 
of the mechanic arts has been resorted to, 
and the beneficial effects of the subdivision 
of labour, have been absurdly pressed into 
the service. The cases are not 
The construction of a pin can, be divided 
into eight or ten processes, eac which, 
being inde of the rest, can be 
more rapidly and perfectly executed by an 
individual who practises it alone. Hence 
in| the end is lished of producing pins, 
both better in quality, and more abundantly. 
Can the mind conceive a stronger contrast 
than that which is exhibited between a me- 
chanic, whose education consists in learn- 
ing, and whose life is spent in practising 
the art of making the point, or adjusting the 
head of a pin, and a medical practitioner, 
who must first store his mind with several 


Some of medicine are, indeed, me- 


parts 

chanical, and capable of reduction to fixed 

consequently, more advaatageously to 

the community, by individuals who practise 


we can clearly trace the general disturbance | 
to a local origin, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred; so that the very existence of 
tween the two extremes. Where could we 
draw the line across, to divide surgery and 
physic, on a scale thus constructed ? 
As, on the one hand, we may deny the e 
istence of general diseases, in the 
universal affections of the frame, not 
nating in, or connected with, mark 
preponderating disorder of some or, 
system; s0 we shall, on the othe y 
reduce the catalogue of loval diseases 
the narrowest limits, if we confine th 
to those cases, in which the influenc : 
cause, of the disease and of the trea 
is strictly confined to the part. Th 
majority of the diseases universal! 
nized as surgical, are not local in the 
sense. 
manual proceedings. Such a not \ 
worthy of the ignorance to which t { 
natural separation of surgery and 
owes its origin, and of the dark per 
which it occurred. Could such ana ; 
apply the priaciples thus acquired, to the 
/ever varying circumstances of individual 4 
cases ? 
3 
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them exclusively ; this is the case with cup- 

ing, with the application of machinery, 
in certain states of disease and deformity, 
and with the principal portion of the den- 
tist’s art. 

But medicine itself, or the science of dis- 
ease in general, is one, and indivisible ; it 
can only be successfully cultivated as a 
whole. The disease of any particular organ 
can oat. be elucidated and successfully 
treated by those pathological principles 
which are deduced from a survey of the 
whole field of medical science. Hence ex- 
clusive practice on diseases of the eye, the 
ear, the skin, or other parts, however profit- 
able to individuals, has never been beneficial 
to science. 

Unfortunately for us, these artificial dis- 

tions are not only countenanced, but 
carefully upheld by those public bodies to 
which royal charters, or legislative enact- 
ments have confided the regulation and su- 
rintendence of the medical profession. 
universal experience of mankind shows 
that the purposes, for which such institu- 
tions are established, are seldom accom- 


ished; while the powers and privileges” 
stowed on a particular body, are invaria- 
ably exercised, not for the advantage of the 
community, but for the real or supposed 
benefit of the favoured persons. 
The Lonnon or Paysicians, 
instituted by a monarch more famous for 
lust, violence, and cruelty, than for medical 
‘knowledge, possesses great and extensive 
powers, which have been often used as in- 
struments of monopoly against well quali- 
fied persons, though they either are inade- 
quate to F som the public against the ra- 
pacity and i e of empirical impostors, 
or have not been employed for that purpose. 
The enlightened members of this corpora- 
tion have had the good sense to yield to the 
spirit of the times, and for many years have 
ceased to enforce those prohibitive and re- 
strictive powers, the exercise of which, 
to their full extent, would be impossible in 
the present state of public opinion. After 
witnessing, with satisfaction, this proof of 
moderation and judgment, how must we be 
astonished at finding that this College will 
admit no one as a fellow or licentiate, who 
is a member of any public surgical body! 
The stain of surgical knowledye must . 
wiped out, as far as it can be, by a formal 
act of disfranchisement, before an individual, 
who has been thus once polluted, can be 
admitted into this chosen band of pure 
hysicians! When surgeons and barbers 
formed a legal and professional brotherhood, 
as they did in this country, until the reign 
of George II., the physicians, being men 
of superior education, acquirements, and 
rank, showed only a proper self respect, in 


declining all intercourse with them. The 


public will probably doubt, whether the 
same conduct is wise and dignified, or even 
politic, when all the circumstances are com- 
pletely changed; they will question the 
real grounds of superiority, when they see 
so strange an attempt af supporting it ; 
when they witness, what I believe has no 
parallel, a learned body placing an exclusion 
on knowledge, and thus, bestowing a direct 
premium on i ! But in what light 
can we re; such a tion, when we 
know that nearly the whole of the clear evi- 
dence, on which medical science rests, is 
derived from the practice of surgery ? 

The Loxpon Cottece or Surceons, be- 
ing only 26 years old, and having indeed been 
partially regenerated four years ayo, has 
none of the claims to respect from its an- 
tiquity, which its elder sister might plead ; 
and, fortunately for us, is entirely destitute 
of power, the legislature having rejected 
with deserved contempt, its various applica- 
tions for enlarged authority and penal re- 
strictions. In opposition to the spirit of the 
age, and regardless of the signs of the times, 
they lately enacted, in their own favour, a 
code of restriction and exclusion, which they 
have just abandoned in part, and with a bad 
grace, at the loud and unanimous call of pub- 
lic indignation. I trust they will be com- 
pelled to give up the rest of their unjust 
regulations, and Se the iniquitous 
exclusion of certificates from county hospi- 
tals. They may thus regain what they have 
now com letely lost, the respect and con- 
fidence oft the body over which oy ae. 
and of the public ; and they may then hope, 
adopting an entirely new course, to make 

e college worthy of that profession of 
which it is nominal head. 

Not contented with these two Colleges, 
our legislature has lately given a third head 
to the medical profession; having meta- 
morphosed, by Act of Parliament, a trading 
company, who keep a shop for the sale of 
drugs, chemical and pharmaceutical pre- 
parations, into a sort of college or learned 
corporation, called the Socrery or Arorue- 
caries; and have armed them with powers, 
of no very contemptible character. Whe- 
ther the keepers of this shop were fit for 
their new office, and whether there were 
any real grounds of public benefit, in the 
shape of evils requiring remedy, or of ad- 
vantages to be aa | seem not to have 
been matters of formal inquiry. The law- 
makers could know little or nothing of the 
subject; and thus they enacted the kind of 
law, which we may expect to see when in- 
dividual interest is brought to act on igno- 
rance. 

It may be doubted whether laws are ca- 
pable of aiding the progress of medical 
science. The public bodies in this country 
have certainly done no good; while the 


wei creer 


eres 
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artificial di prohibitions, and 
restrictions, which they have so much de- 
ighted in, have been palpably michievous. 
great which surgery has made 
here in the last quarter ofa century, is clearly 
due to individual exertion, and to the patro- 
nage which a more enlightened public has 
bestowed on those who have become dis- 
tinguished by talent and knowledge. The 
blic bodies, instead of leading the march, 
we been always found in the rear of ad- 
vancing know! . They might have at- 
tempted to lessen the evils of quackery, to 
protect the public against the knavery and 
ignorance of unprincipled men; but they 
have only been strugyling to maintain their 
own privileges, to exclude and depress com- 
petitors, to fortify their own monopoly, and 
thus secure their own trading advantages. 
Can we wonder that such proceedings are 
viewed by the public with contempt, and 
that they tend to degrade an honourable 
ion? 


If I were to propose a legislative enact- 
ment on the subject of the medical 
sion, it should be short, and confined to the 
single point of preventing uneducated and 
unqualified persons from practising. I would 
— an examining body, to be composed 

the most eminent i characters, 
without any regard to the present artificial 
distinctions, and empower them to make an 
efficient examination of all candidates :— 
the testimonial ted after such an ex- 


amination, should authorise the individual to 


any or all parts of medicine, and 
none should be allowed to practise without 
it. 

This plan, which is recommended by its 
simplicity, has been already adopted, with 
the best success, in other countries. There 
is one school or faculty of medicine, one 
education, and one examination, in France ; 
after undergoing the latter, the individual 
may practise su , or physic, or both. 
It is the same in the Usirep Srares or 
America ; and, I believe, nearly so in the 
Universities of Germany. In some of the 
latter, surgeons are not only required to per- 
form the same course of study as physicians, 
but to include, in addition, certain branches 
of knowledge relating to the duties that are 
deemed strictly surgical. 

The first object of the surgical student 
should be, to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the structure and functions of the 
human frame ; indeed anatomy and physio- 
logy are the bases of all ical science. 
This truth is now universally recognised ; 
and the only question is, what amount of 
anatomical and iological information 
may be necessary. To the science of medi- 


of such knowledge. It has been 
argued, that minute acquaintance 
anatomy is not necessary to a physician ; 
if this be true, we shall begin to t whe- 
ther physicians are necessary to the com- 
munity. To the surgeon, however, the most 
intimate acquaintance with all the details of 
the human ization is absolutely essen- 
tial, as a preparation for his ordinary duties. 
Without it, he cannot determine the seat 
and nature of disease ; he cannot distinguish 
between the affections of contiguous parts ; 
he cannot understand the varied nature 
and appropriate treatment of injuries; nor 
can he proceed, without danger to the pa- 
tient, and equal risk to his own reputation, 
to perform the operations of ry. 

Mr. Tyrrexe will unfold, in his lectures, 
the details both of general and descriptive 
anatomy ; that is, he will explain the nature 
and properties of those elementary struc- 
tures, the combinations of which build up 
the various organs of the body ; and he will 
describe the form, position, and relations of 
these organs. His assistants, Mr. Quarn 
and Mr. Covtson, who have devoted much 
time to professional study on the continent, 
will introduce to your notice all the im- 
provements in anatomical teaching, which 
they have collected in their intercourse with 
the most eminent anatomists of France 
and Germany. 


Physiology, or the science of life, is too 
important a subject to be passed over slightly, 
or thrown in as a kind of make-weight, to a 
course of anatomy: it demands a distinct 
consideration, a will afford ample matter 
for a course of lectures. Dr. Rocer pro- 
poses, by embracing comparative as well as 
human physiology, to exhibit a general view 
of the science of life, which you will find 
equally instructive and interesting. This 
mode of treating the subject is more par- 
ticularly necessary, because comparative 
anatomy has furnished numerous and im- 
portant illustrations of human structure, and 
physiology has been principally elucidated 
by the dissections of animals and experi- 
ments on them. 

Anatomy and physiology do not, however, 
teach disease ; that must be learned by ob- 
servation. You must closely watch the al- 
tered functions during life, and ascertain 
the organic changes by dissection after death. 
Your anatomical and physiological know- 
ledge will be most useful in enabling you to 
understand disease. If you do not know 
the healthy structure, how can you appre- 
ciate the changes which pathological ana- 
tomy unfolds ? thaw you the 
symptoms, or altered tions, to the orga- 
ee ges which have produced them? 


cine, the deepest insight into the animal 
organization is absolutely necessary; the 
trade may be carried on with a small share 


The general doctrines of disease and treat- 
ment, can only be judged by the lights of 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 


The wards of an hospital are the best schools 
of surgery; and clinical study, under the 
guidance of a competent teacher, is the best 
mode of learning. ‘The facts, thus present- 

to the senses, make a much stronger 
impression than any description ; = 


the patient, and to those who may not have 
seen the case, it is merely an ordinary affair 
of oral instruction. As a surgeon of St. 


to Mr. Wanvror or myself, we 
mention them to you occasionally 
regular lecture. 

Lectures on surgery are auxiliary to 
the practical study of Koadoys without the 
latter, they can be of no avail, while close 
observation of disease and diligent study of 
good books would answer the purpose very 
well without lecturing. 


Too much importance has been attached 
to Lectures; and the long continued habit 
of attending them, seems at last to have pro- 
duced the belief that medicine can really be 
learned by them. This is a great mistake. 
The medical sciences rest on observation, 
and are only to be acquired by resorting to 
nature. The great number and intricacy of 
the phenomena, are additional reasons why 
we examine for ourselves, and not 
take the facts at second or third hand. A 
few cases attentively observed, will teach 
you more than any lectures or books. If 
you attend to nature with an unprejudiced 
mind, you cannot go astray. Lecturers and 
writers often copy from each other, with- 
out resorting to the fountain of knowledge. 
Can we wonder that they frequently mis- 
lead and deceive, instead of instructing? 
This plan of teaching by lectures would be 
thought very absurd in other departments of 
knowledge, as in painting, architecture, or 
any of the mechanic arts. It is not at all 
more rational in medicine. 


principal doc- 
ent of the sub- 


ject, and a collection of knowledge from 


various quarters, so as to exhibit the present 
state of the art. We shall endeavour to ac- 
complish those obj 

understood from 

rangement we have 

to divide the labours 


igher in gene- 
practitioner, will he rest his claim to 
this superior dignity on the circumstance of 


emer a lower amount of knowledge? 
portant than ical. we are to be 
confined to operations, plastering, bandag- 
ing, and the other mechanical of the 
profession, let us cease to trouble ourselves 
with minute researches into organization, 
with the study of physiology, and pathology; 
we shall then be fitted to resume what we 
have not so very long abandoned, our frater- 
nity with the barbers. When a patient 
with a compound fracture becomes feverish, 
when a wound of the abdomen or chest 
causes inflammation of those cavities, when 
a blow on the head excites inflammation of 
the brain or its membranes, when erysipelas 
supervenes on a local injury or disease, the 
surgeon, who is ignorant of medicine, can- 
not treat those cases ; for the medical means 
are every thing, and the merely local treat- 
ment of little importance. physician 
expressly abandons all consideration of the 
local origin, and carefully proclaims his ig- 
norance of it; shall the surgeon follow his 
example, and pride himself on being igno- 
rant of the general effects of the mischief? 
On this plan, every patient must have two 
medical attendants,a surgeon and aphysician. 
This arrs»gement, arising out of the igno- 
rance of both, which renders each less fitted 
to perform properly the duties that he pro- 
fesses to understand, would therefore be as 
injurious to the , as to the purse of 
the patient ; in my opinion, by no 
means honourable to the profession, 
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anatomy and physiology ; the greatest por-| A course of Lectures should contain 9 
tion of itl heres but not of the 
to bear this scrutin: may there science ; a discussion 
at once dismissed. | trines, a methodical 
| 
| planations to the test, and determines the | im . iring its unity. . | 
| which has been | Your study of diease, 
|. immediate to nature, |2 books, should embrace range 
= the t. To all, who are to act as 
which the presence of patient affords, | ject. wi ; 
| and the close attention of intelligent stu- | eueral practitioners, this is obviously ne- 
dents, supply at once a salutary excitement| cessary they will 
and restram surgeon. To secure cases in a hun req a - 
full in-| ment strictly surgical. I consider a com- 
struction should be strictly clinical, that is,|PTehensive acquaintance with the entire 
given at the bed-side of the patient. If the | ine of medicine equally essential to those 
teacher lectures without the presence of 
shown you surgery a physic 
sty, Although they 
MM forcibly disjoined in the practice 
Bartholomew's Hospital, | have always en- | of medicine : they touch each other at all 
deavoured to explain diseases in this way, | If the e surgeon is to rank 
and I shall contimue in that Establishment 
to illustrate, clinically, the doctrines which | 
will be laid down in this theatre. When} 
cases of interest present themselves, either 
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cine as an object of study, 
vinced that no part of it can be thoroughly 
understood and successfully practised with- 
out the aid of those principles, which are 
deduced from a comprehensive survey of the 
whole, I do not assert that the opinion that 
each member of the profession should prac- 
tise all parts. The ample field of medicine 
will occupy numerous cultivators, and its 


ever, that the practitioners of each depart- 
ment should be able to do all that may be 
necessary for their patients, or, at least, 
that surgeons ought to be competent to the 
entire management of surgical cases, with- 
out the assistance of any other practitioners. 
The advantage of the patient, and the re- 
spectability of the surgical profession, 
equally demand this. 

The history of surgery need not detain 
us long. Except as matter of curiosity, 
there is nothing worthy of attention before 
the inning of the last century; and 
we could advantageously spare all the pre- 
vious writings. ‘The Greeks knew nothing 
of anatomy, and were 
ignorant of physiology. Even their inge- 
nuity and pomachl intellect could not sur- 
mount this disadvantage, although they 
were excellent observers, and carried the 
knowledge of disease as far as unaided ob- 
servation could reach. The Romans were 

destitute of anatomical knowledge, 
until the time of Garten ; and it is probable 
that he had never dissected the human 
The Arabians merely copied the Greek and 
Roman writers. 

Although medicine, even at an early period, 
was more subdivided than it is at present, 
the distinction between physic and surgery, 
does not appear in the old writers, w 
treat indifferently of both. The separation 
of surgery, which then consisted of a few 
mechanical processes, from physic, can only 
be traced back to the 1%th century, At a 


.| vast a subject as 


Hunrers, with whom Porr was coeval. 


- | The impulse which these great men gave to 


medical science was not adequately sus- 
tained after their death, and the subsequent 
progress of anatomy and physiology must be 
looked for in other countries. For a quarter 
of a century, we were nearly deprived of in- 
tercourse with the continent, and knew very 
little about the state of medicine in France, 
Ivaty, and Germany. The national con- 
eeit, and the mean opinion of foreigners, 
which this insulation engendered, were en- 

aged and i d by those who ought 
to have known better. Happily the cessa- 
tion of wur, by allowing intercourse, 
has led us to a juster estimate of ourselves 
and our neighbours. France and Germany 
have outstripped us in their establishments 
for medical education, and in the opportu- 
nities of acquiring e description of pro- 
fessional knowledge. The of free 
access to these sources of information, and 
the zealous efforts of numerous able men in 
rendering them as useful as possible, have 
attracted numerous English students to the 
schools of France and Germany, where 
they have seen much that might be advan- 
tageously imitated at home. These foreign 
travels and studies ought to meet with every 
encouragement, instead of exciting the mean 
jealousy, and the contemptible pecuniary 
alarm which have been shown in some quar- 
ters, where more liberal sentiments ought 
to have prevailed. The true lover of science 
will hail improvement with pleasure, from 
whatever quarter it may proceed. In so 
icine, our views will 
be very imperfect, if they are confined to the 
doctrines and experience of a particular 
school, or even country. We should com- 
pare the opinions and practice of others with 
our own, and the range of comparison can- 


ho | not be too wide. 


The most important period ia French 
surgery was the establishment of the Sur- 
Gicat Acapemy in the reign of Louts XV. 
The ability and knowledge of its members 
may be estimated by the five volumes of its 


time when the reli- 

ion were delugi wi , it 
ves general council, that the 
church abhors the shedding of blood—ecelesia 
abhorret a sanguine. Thus the priests, who 
were then the sole possessors of me- 
dical, as well as other 
bers the performance of bleeding other 
operations. Perhaps surgery, as it then 
existed, cannot be said to have been de- 
graded by the alliance, which, however, has 
lasted in some parts of Europe’to the present 


: progress of anatomical knowledye 
has been marked by a g 
vancement of surgery: the epochs of the 
two sciences are the same. Their most 


ad-|on life and death, and his 


memoirs, which are replete with valuable 
information. Louris Perrr was one 
of its earliest members, and a distinguished 
ornament of his profession. Drsauwr and 
Bicuar have successively flourished since, 
and claim our highest respect. The career 
of the latter, although short, was brilliant ; 
he displayed such a combination of mental 
energy and activity, of original genius and 
patient industry, that his early death must ° 
be regarded as the greatest loss which medi- 
eal science has sustained in modern times, 
His work on the membranes, bis treatise 
general anatomy, 
which astonish us as the productions of one 
who died at the age of thirty, were 


brilliant era in this country was that of the 


Although I maintain the unity of medi-| ie 
several parts afford scope for selection, ac- 
cording to various tastes. I contend, how- 
} 
| | 
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had conceived of remodelling the science of 
medicine. 

The reputation of the French in medical 
science is still amply sustained by a long 
list of living individuals, whose talents and 
zeal are gratefully recognised by those who 
have benefited from their instructions. I 
cannot help mentioniyg the gratification I 
have derived from the admirable anatomical 
work of M. Jutes CLoever, the Manuel 
d’ Anatomie, now in course of publication, 
and I strongly recommend it to your notice. 
All parts of medical science are indeed cul- 
tivated by our ingenious neighbours with 
great zeal, and an apparently disinterested 
love of knowledge. They excel as anato- 
mists and physiologists; they are close ob- 
servers of nature, and have investigated very 
attentively the changes produced in the 
animal organs by disease. Their knowledge 
is systematic and well arranged, and their 
elementary works excellent. 

Amorg those who have contributed to the 
advancement of medicine in Genmany, the 
name of Hater occupies the first rank. 
His Elementa Physiologie contains the 

test collection of anatomical and physio- 
thet bes boon made ; on this 
account, as well as for its clear arrangement, 
and the careful separation of fact and hypo- 
thesis, it retains, and probably will always re- 
tain, its value. Ricntrer, who was contempo 
rary with Hatvea as Professor of Surgery at 
Gottingen, was a close observer of disease, 
which he described accurately and treated 
very judiciously. His Elements of Surgery, 
in German, is an excellent work. 

Haier published, under the title of 

bli Chirurgica, an analysis of all 
the writings on surgery, from the earliest 
period to his own time. This work was con- 
tinued in the German language, a some- 
what altered form, by Ricwrer ; and it has 
been brought down to the present period b 
LanGenseck, who is now 
tomy and Surgery at Gottingen, and a most 
indefatigable labourer in those sciences.— 
These Bibliothece present a complete lite- 


Ithough meine has not written on 
surgery, our respect for his consummate 
knowledge of anatomy, and our admiration 


- of his unrivalled illustrations of the human | Jn 


structure, ent us from passing his name 


Italy has possessed, in modern times, 
three great anatomists, Catpant, Mas- 
cacnt, and Scanra. The last name of this 
illustrious triumvirate is equally celebrated 
in surgery and anatomy. In the latter science 
he has not been surpassed, and the estima- 
tion in which his surgical writings are held, 
is sufficiently evidenced by the fact of their 
having been translated into most of the me 
dern languages of Europe. 


The posthumous anatomical works which 
occupied Mascacni more than 20 years, 
are now in course of publication ; but the 
principal one is at so high a price, on account 
of the number and beauty of the plates, that 
it can only meet with a very limited circula- 
tion. The design and the execution are 
equally grand, and far exceed all previous 
efforts. He bas formed and executed a plan 
apparently far beyond the grasp of a single 
mind, and the extent of an individual life ; 
viz. to represent the whole human fabric, 
from the microscopical details of each tissue 
and organ, to the view ofall parts in their 
natural size and relations. We are lost in 
astonishment, at the persevering industry, 
the genius and the taste which are displayed 
throughout, and you will be still further 
surprised, at hearing that the author was 
not a member of the medical profession, and 
devoted himself to anatomy merely as an 
interesting pursuit. 

They who have been accustomed to the 
rubbish and trash which pass under the de- 
nomination of anatomical plates in this 
country, should just look at the Anatomica 
Universa of Mascacni: they will get a new 
insight into the construction of the human 
body, and the manner in which it may be 
delineated. 

I know of no good English work on gene- 
ral pathology ; that of Joun Perer Frans, 
De curandis Hominum morbis, is, perhaps, 
the best general practical book as far as it 
goes. Neither have we any good book ou 
pathological anatomy; that of Dr. Barrie 
is merely a catalogue of morbid appearances ; 
and many important parts are entirely 
omitted. Mexex has published a more ge- 
neral and philosophical work in German. 
His Manual of General Anatomy, which has 
lately been translated into French, also con- 
tains a short account of the pathological 
changes observable in each structure atd 
organ. 

Many valuable contributions to the sub- 
ject have been made of late yearsin France, 
where ample opportunities exist for culti- 
vating pathological anatomy: these have 
been most zealously oyed by many 
ardent inquirers. 

Mr. Huwrer’s Treatise on the Blood and 

ion, contains materials of the 
greatest value, for illustrating the most ex- 
tensive and important department of surgical 
pathology ; its obscurity and defective ar- 
rangement render it unfit for the student. 
Dr. Tnomsox’s Lectures on Inflammation 
will be much more useful to him. 

Mr. Anrrnetuy’s Remarks on the Con- 
stitutional Origin and Treatment of Local 
Diseases, and Dr. Hamicron on Purgative 
Medicines, deserve, avd will repay your at- 
tentive perusal. To the writings and lec- 
tures of the former, we may ascribe the 
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great praise of exciting and exemplifying a 
more scientific investigation and treatment 
of surgical diseases. He was the first, in 
this country, to vindicate the natural rank 
of surgery, as a branch of general pathology ; 
he taught us to extend our views beyond 
the narrow limits of local causes and reme- 
dies ; he pointed out the general influences 
to which the diseases of parts owe their 
origin, and hence he deduced the general 
means of treating such affections. He has 
been accused of wishing to make surgeous 
physicians; the accusation does him the 
greatest credit. By exciting surgeons to 
cultivate medicine generally, by thus re- 
uniting two artificially separated parts of one 
science, which require each other's aid, he 
has, at the same time, benefited the public, 
and increased the respectability of his own 
profession. 

The Dictionary of Mr. Saver Coorrr, 
and his First Lines of the Practice of Sur- 
gery, are essential books, whether for the 
student or the practitioner. The dictionary 
in particular, is, in itself, almost a complete 
surgical library, and its ample references 
will point out to you the sources of further 
information on all points. 

In the course of our lectures we shall have 
occasion to mention other books. I will only 
observe here, that he who wishes to acquire 
a thorough knowledge of his profession, 
ought to be conversant with the Latin, 
French, and German languages, as numerous 
valuable works on all parts of medicine are 


to be found in each of them. Our own 
language is indeed very poor in elementary | 
professional works; we have no original, 
standard uction on anatomy, physiology, , 
or general pathology. I know no English | 
work, even on the practice of medicine, that 
can be considered on a level with the pre-( 
sent state of knowledge. The aid of foreign | 
medical literature, is therefore essential to 
those who wish to study medicine thoroughly. 

Let me observe, in conclu. | 
sion, that in devoting yourselves to the me- | 
dical profession, you are undertaking an} 
honourable and useful, but very 
task. The most comprehensive mind, and 
the greatest industry, might find occupation 
for many years in acquiring the whole 
circle of medical knowledge ; and you will 
have reason to lament that you cannot em- 

y a longer time in the preliminary stu- 

ies, which are necessary as a qualification 
for practice. 

In some respects, our profession has pe- 
culiar advantages ; it engages us in the con- 
templation and study of nature, and in the 
investigation of truth. We are not obliged 
to defend any doctrines or systems, nor to 
uphold any set of opinions. We have no 
interests at variance with those of the com- 


munity. In professional intercourse with our 


9 
fellow creatures, we are known aye Fon the 
instruments of good, as the means of remov- 
iny pain and sickness, the greatest evils,—and 
of restoring or securing health, the greatest 
blessing to man. The happiness or misery 
of life, and the very questions of life or 
death often bang on our decisions. I trust, 
that bearing in mind the serious nature 
of your duties, you will be anxious to em- 
ploy the short period of your studies to the 
greatest advantage, and allow no opportunit 
of gaining knowledge to | 
You will thus rerder yourselves useful and 
respected members of an honourable pro- 
fession, and be always able to look back 
with satisfaction on a life t in doing 
good to those around you. ome 


THE 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 
TO A COURSE OF ANATOMY, 
DELIVERED BY 
Mr. BENNETT, 
AT THE 


Medical School, Dean-street, Soho-square. 


GrenTLEMEN, 

Tne usual practice, which has been so 
long pursued by the Teachers in this city, 
of prefacing their Courses of Lectures by 
some introductory remarks, in some measure 
imposes on me the necessity of following 
the example. 

An introductory lecture partly refers to 
the individual who delivers it; his preten- 
sions ; his merits with regard to the past, 
or his promises with regard to the future : 
and in the next place it may refer to the 
subject matter of the proposed course of 
lectures. Persons of established reputation 
usually appeal to the past, and speak of 
what they have already done ; and assuredly 
it must be admitted to be the most legitimate 
ground on which a man may rest his claims : 
whilst those who are only about to enter on 
their career, come forward with promises 
and professions which are not always rea- 
lised. 

To speak of self is at all times an irksome 
and disagreeable task, particularly so when 
an individual has to state his own case, and 
the grounds on which he may think himself 
entitled to public support ; but to make pro- 
mises which may not be performed, and 
professions which may not be realised, sa- 
vours too much of that which every profes- 
sional man should sedulously avoid, I feel, 
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however, relieved from the painful task of 
making any allusion to my past opportunities 
or present pretensions, by the circumstance 
of my case having been so constantly mixed 
ps? with certain late discussions, a subject 
ich it would be superfluous to introduce 
on the present occasion, and one which I 
assure you I dare not trust my feelings upon. 
I therefore on to another, which is 
more congenial to my usual modes of think- 
ing. and far more conformable to my taste 
habits. 

The proper object of the anatomist’'s 
study is the structure of organised bei 
These, in their immense variety—their in- 
finite diversity of form and structure—in 
their different degrees of development, from 
the lowest vegetable (through the great 
chain of animated existence) up to man, may 
be said to be included within the province 
of anatomy. 

In its literal sense, anatomy simply means 
dissection ; but though this may have been 
the original signification of the term, it now 
admits of a more extended application, for 
it includes the consideration of all animated 
nature, and may therefore, with propriety, 
be designated the science of organisation. 


A pursuit so extensive, I may say so multi- 
farious, must have been slow in its progress 
to improvement; for, like all the physical 
sciences, it required the concurrent exer- 
tions of a number of individuals, each de- 
voting himself to the cultivation of particu- 
lar departments of it. Those arts, which 
are the offspring of the imagination, and 
which, as such, rest solely on the genius 
of a single individual, may attain the very 
highest degree of excellence, even in the 
infancy of society. Hence it is that poetry, 
painting and sculpture, started into matu- 
rity in the earliest ages, and the productions 
in those arts, which were then given to the 
world, have been since seldom equalled, 
never excelled. 

But far different is the progress of those 
arts which are founded on observation. 
Time and labour must be devoted to their 
cultivation, and as all that is observed must 
be submitted to the ordeal of the judgment 
before truth is elicited, improvement must 
be gradual, and perfection remote. Impedi- 
ments such as these, which arise out of the 
nature of the pursuit, have no doubt mate- 
rially retarded anatomy; but the industry 
and exertions of those engaged in its study, 
would have readily surmounted these obsta- 
cles, if, unhappily, anatomy more than any 
other pursuit, had not to struggle against 
the common enemies of all sciences—super- 
stition, and the prejudices of the vulgar and 
the illiterate. Even in the present enlight- 
ened age, aud in this country too, so cele- 
brated for the freedom of its institutions, 


and tho liberal sprit of its poieyin this 
country, where the public good is so much 
the object of solicitude, the impediments 
which ignorance and superstition had in 
remote ages raised to the study of anatomy, 
are still continued ; and a subject with which 
the well-being of the community is so vitally 
connected, is fettered by obstacles of the 
most vexatious and revolting description. In 
France and other continental countries, an 
opposite line of conduct has been pursued. 
governments have not only removed all 
the obstacles which impeded the study of 
anatomy, but have encouraged and promoted 
it by every means; and the effects of this 
policy have been rendered manifest by the 
at and decided progress which the science 
onete in those countries within the last 
thirty years. 

Anatomy has always been regarded as 
the basis of the healing art; from its cul- 
tivation, the sciences of physiology and 
pathology have arisen to their present im- 

roved condition, and it is only through its 
ture improvement, and the consequent ad- 
vancement of those two sciences, that the 
practice of medicine or therapeutics can 
ever approach the rank of an exact science. 
Before the present a re 
upon such tottering , as the fertile 
imagination of man could suggest. It was 
therefore fluctuating and a in its 
progress ; the doctrine of one day yielded to 
the theory of the next, and certainty and 
consistency were lost in the wildness and 
intricacies of speculation. In the language 
of the immortal Bacon, ‘‘ Men sought to 
make a world from their own conceptions, 
and to draw from their own minds all the 
materials they employed. But if, instead 
of doing so, they consulted experience and 
observation, they would have had facts, not 
opinions, to reason about, and might ulti- 
mately have arrived at a knowledge of the 
laws which govern the material world.” The 
truth of this observation is apparent, and 
seems now to be fully appreciated as the 
only mode by which we can attain certainty 
in the improvement of = science. We 
now feel the necessity of first collecting 
facts, and then deducing our principles from 
them. It is with this view that comparative 
anatomy has of late years been studied with 
so much effect. For in our endeavours to 
ascertain the laws of life, it is evident that 
the plan most likely to be successful, is to 
direct our attention to the study of those 
organized beings whose structure presents 
the most simple form, and whose functions 
are the least complex. In them we find 
what I may term the rudiments of organiza- 
tion and life, the knowledge of which must 
facilitate our inquiries into the intricate 
and complicated machinery of man, and 


forward us towards the great 
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of medical bamely, the know- 
ledge of the laws o * 

That the human mind, considering its 
limited capacity, could ever attain this ob- 
appear to some as visionary and 

e 


; but if we reflect —_ the dark- 
ness which enveloped the phenomena of 


matter, until the genius of a 
Newton shed light upon them, we may, 
without presumption, ~ 
intellect may yet unveil 
laws of life 


that the human 
mysteries of the 


Influenced by the importance of this sub- 
ject, I thought a few observations on or- 
ganized bodies generally would be the most 
useful introduction to a course of human 


anatomy. 
When we examine an organized body, we 
find it presents externally a particular form 
which is constant, and which is more or less 
rounded, or rather not angular, and internally 
a series of heterogeneous parts, consistin 
of solids and fluids. The solids are calle 
organs, and hence the term organization, 
They may further be designated instruments, 
for it is by their action that life is sustained. 
Each organ has a determinate form, a pro- 
per situation in the system, and when ex- 
amined is found to consist of particles which 
are interlaced or interwoven, forming areola 
like sponges, and cavities which contain the 
fluids. The fluids are generally termed hu- 
mours; they exceed in quantity the solids, 
i yin animals, and both are in astate 
of mutual dependence, for it is from their 
union and reciprocal action that organization 
results. Now when we come to examine 
chemically the solids and fluids, we find that 
they are analogous in their composition, and 
that their materials present nothing particu- 
lar, inasmuch as they exist equally in un- 
organized bodies. Oxygen, hydrogen, car- 
bon, and in a great number azote, with 
earthy substance being the elements, we 
may infer that it is not the constituent prin- 
ciples, but the arrangement of them, which 
distinguish organized from unorganized 


The action of an organ, or of many, pro- 
ducing a common effect, is termed function. 
Now there are two functions common to all 
organized bodies ; by the first, they possess 
the power during a limited time of appro- 
iating to themselves extraneous substan- 
yest of which become identified with 

y assimilation, and further, of separat- 
ing from their systems, substances which 
then become foreign. During this process 
the component parts of the organized being 
are continually changing, but its form re- 
mains the same. Extraneous substances 
can penetrate an organized body in the fluid 
form only, and it is in the same form that the 
molecules are disengaged or 


supe 
separated, As a necessary consequence of 


ces, 


this action, the solids and fluids are in con- 
tinual movement in the system, the fluids 
running through the cavities of the solids, 
and the latter, by their dilatation and sub- 
sequent collapse, determining in a great 
measure the motion of the former. During 
these changes, part of the fluids become 
solid, so occupying the place of others which 
are taken eu order to be eliminated from 
the system. 

Now as the existence of an 
body is limited, we find that the vital move- 
ment, after a certain period, becomes languid, 
and eventually stops altogether. This is 
death ; after which the elements of the 
organized body separate from each other, 
and enter into new combinations, so that not 
a vestige of the former being remains, with 
the exception of (in animals) that small por- 
tion of earthy substance which enters into 
their composition. 

The second t function common to 
organized bodies, is that which provides for 
the continuation of the species, namely, 
generation. All organized bodies are pro- 
duced by others, similar to themselves. In 
the first moments of existence they pre- 
sent the form of a germ, appearing either in 
or upon the parent, from which they se- 
parate after a certain time, and become in- 
dependent and distinct individuals. 

Such are the common characters of organ- 
ized bodies, and such the common functions 
which constitute life in them ; indeed, life 
and organization seem to be in such mutual 
dependance, that each seems to be a con- 
dition of the other, for without organization 
life cannot be supposed, and without life 
organization cannot exist. I do not, how- 
ever, imply that life is the result of organ- 
ization ; such an opinion has neither reason 
nor observation to support it, and seems to 
have criginated in the abuse of words. 

An obvious division of organized beings 
at once occurs, into the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms; the vegetables we leave 
to the botanist, and confine our attention to 
the animal kingdom, as being more immedi- 
ately connected with the province of human 
anatomy. I may here, however, briefly ob- 
serve, that it is rather difficult to assign the 
precise line of demarcation between the two 
kingdoms, for the lower grades of animals 
resemble some of the vegetables so strik- 
ingly, both in structure and function, that it 
is almost impossible to refer to their proper 
kingdom several of the individuals that are 
found on the confines of each, the vital ac- 
tions in both being limited to simple nu- 
trition, by which life is sustained, and the 
ower of oe, by which the species 
is continued, It may further be necessary 
to state, that the functions of motility and 
sensibility are said to exist exclusively in 
animals. 
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Passing on, therefore, to the consideration 
of the animal kingdom, we find, that in ad- 
dition to the rounded form which charecte- 
rises all organized bodies, animals are exter- 
nally symmetrical, that is, they present two 
equal and similar portions, one on each side 
of the central line. 

The body is hollowed into an internal 
cavity or intestine, lined by a membrane 
continuous with that which envelops the ex- 
ternal surface ; into this cavity the aliments 
are received. In the greater number of ani- 
mals there are vessels termed circulatory, 
which carry the nutritive substance to the 
different parts of the body ; respiratory or- 
gans, in which this matter is submitted to 
the actior of the atmosphere ; and further, 
secretory organs, where a part of this mat- 
ter is separated from the general mass, to 
be conveyed away from the systerh, They 
also possess genital organs, in which the 
germs of the young make their appearance, 
and from which, after a certain period, they | 
detach and separate themselves. In most 
animals also, there are muscles to execute| 
movements, senses to receive impressions 
from external objects, and a nervous syste 
consisting of chords and filaments, expanded 
at one extremity in the several organs and 
teguments; and by the other extremity, | 
attaching themselves to the nervous centres, | 
to which they convey impressions made on 
the several organs, and from which they re- 
convey the mandates of the will. 

The solid parts, or the organs of animals, 
have for their base cellular tissue; this, 
in a state of condensation, forms the en- 
velope or skin externally, and internally, 
the lining or mucous membrane ; and tris 
mucous tissue prolonged into the several 
organs of respiration, secretion, and gene- 
ration, constitutes the direct medium 
through which these several functions are | 
performed. 

Hollowed into canals, the cellular tissue 
forms the several vessels, and they, by their 
infinite congeries, produce other organs, as 
the glands. The muscular fibre is another 
kind of solid, different from the cellular 
tissue ; microscopic observation, shows it to 
consist of small globules ranged in lines, 
and its leading character is irritability, that 
is, when stimulated, it is thrown into a state 
of contraction. 

The substance of nerves is also formed of 
— but different from those which 

orm the muscular fibre. 

The } s are abundant in animals, 
and exceed, in their proportion, consider- 
ably the solids. This has been made the 
subject of direct experiment. A human 
body being weighed immediately aiter 
death, and then subjected to destructive dis- 
tillation, so as completely to expel all its 


fluids, it was found that the proportion of 
fluids to solids was as nine to one. 

In the greater number of animals, there is 
a fluid constantly circulating ; it is the blood, 
which may be called the central mass of the 
nutritive fluid. It flows in a circle, deposit- 
ing, in the several parts of its course, mate- 
rials for growth and nutrition, and receiving 
from without matter for its own constant 
renewal. When examined, we find it to be 
a serous vehicle in which globules float ; 
its composition differs not from that of the 
solids, whereby we are enabled to under- 
stand how the fluids are convertible into 
solids, by an easy and natural transition. 
Indeed the anatomical elements of the solids 
and fluids appear to be the same ; liquid in 
the blood, where they constitute serum or 
albumen; globular, in the red particles, 
which float in that serum ; globular also in 
the nervous matter, and in the muscles, 
where the globules are disposed in lines or 
fibrille ; and, finally, concrete in the cellu- 
lar tissue. 

When we come to consider the functions 

f animals, we perceive that those of nu- 
itfon and generation, which they have in 
common with vegetables, are more or less 
modified. Nutrition, instead of 
from an external absorption, as in vegetables, 
is performed by an internal absorption ; and 
the nutritive fluid taken up from the cavity 
of the intestine, instead of being directly 
assimilated with the system, is first sub- 
mitted to the action of the atmosphere. 
During this process, water and carbonic acid 
are produced, and expelled from the system ; 
but, in vegetables, on the contrary, the 
hydrogen and carbon are retained, and the 
oxygen is exhaled, Further, the nutritive 
fluid is constantly purged or depurated by 
another action which is termed secretion. 
This process takes place on the external 
surface or skin, on the internal or lining 
membrane, and, finally, in certain organs in 
which the circulating vessels communicate 
with proper excretory canals. 

Of the several fluids thus separated from 
the blood, some are made subservient to 
certain uses, as the bile, the pancreatic and 
salivary fluids, while others are rejected alto- 
gether from the system, as the urine. The 
circulating fluid thus constantly renewed by 
intestinal absorption, and preserved in a 
proper state by respiration and secretion, 
passes to every part of the body, where a 
portion of it becomes solid ; and, again, part 
of the solids become fluids, and re-enter the 
circulating mass. 

The next great function, generation, pre- 
sents such extreme diversity in the several 
modes in which it is carried on, and offers 
so little of peculiarity which may be con- 
sidered proper to animals, and yet common 
to them all, that it would be extremely diffi- 
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cult to state any general views which would 
not be equally applicable to the vegetable 
kingdom. Hence we must defer the subject 
to the examination of the several classes of 
animals. 

Motility, sensibility, and the action of the 
nervous system, give animals a series of 
functions which are called animal, in con- 
tradistinction to those which they 
in common with vegetables, which are 
termed vegetative or organic. Motility, or 
the power of motion, resides in the muscular 
fibre. The muscles are composed of bun- 
dies or fasciculi of fibres, and are fixed by 
their extremities to those moveale _ 
which they are destined to act upon. When 
in action they contract, whereby their ex- 
tremities approach. 

Sensibility, or the faculty of receiving 
impressions, has, for its o , the nervous 
or medullary substance. is, di in 
filaments, constitutes the nerves, which are 
white chords connected by one extremity 
to what are called nervous centres, namely, 
the brain, spinal marrow, or ganglia; and, 
by the other extremity, they are expanded in 
various organs. Impressions produced on 
the system, by external agents, are trans- 
mitted by the nerves to the central mass ; 
and, again, when an animal receives a sen- 
sation, which calls forth a volition, it is by 
the nerves that the will is transmitted to 
the muscles. The central nervous mass is 
further the organ of instinct, and of the 
cerebral functions. 


We have now seen the general properties 
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tions which are common to all. But these, 
you may ive, are few, and would limit 
our knowledge within very narrow bounds, 
did we not consider the different degrees of 
energy, and other peculiarities which dis- 
tinguish some animals from others, in the 
performance of their functions. In order, 
therefore, to facilitate our inquiries, the 
animal kingdom has been divided into 
classes, and as it was impossible to find any 
one function or organ, with the development 
of which the other functions and organs kept 
pace, whereby the rank of each individual 
could be determined, it has been deemed 
necessary to group them according to the 
ensemble or aggregate of their functions. 
As motility is a leading character of ani- 
mals, the first great division of them is de- 
termined by the nature and position of the 
organs destined for that function. In refer- 
ence to it, animals have been separated into 
the two great divisions of the articulated and 
the non-articulated. The articulated are 
again divided into those which are articu- 
lated internally, and those which are articu- 
lated externally. In the first the bones are 
placed on the inside, where they form a 
skeleton or frame, and the muscles are situ- 
ated externally, and envelop them. This 
class of animals is also designated the verte- 
brated, as having a vertebral column. 

The animals articulated externally, are 
those where the hard (which in such 
cases are shells or scales, instead of bones) 
are placed externally, thus forming enve- 
lopes for the body within which the muscles 
are placed. 


[This part of the Lecture was illustrated by a sketch of the different classes.] 


Viviparous; withmamme - - - 


internally 


oviparous 
vertebrated 


without 
mamme 


1. Mammifere. 


no articulated limbs 


+ Respiratoryorgans - 


We find the lowest class of animals, those | 


9. Polypi. 


distributed about a centre, and in rays. 


whose organisation is the most simple, and | There are ao nerves discernible, nor do they 
whose functions are limited to mere nutri- | possess any of the organs of sense, except 
tion and reproduction, to be the zoophytes. that of passive touch. We do not always 
If life be scarcely — in them, they | find a true alimentary tube in them, but 

the extraordinary power of retaining | generally a simple sac, with one or more 
it with extreme tenacity ; for although dried, | 
they have the faculty of vivifying on expo-| food and its debris. They possess no dis- 
sure to heat and moisture. eir natural | tinct circulatory or respiratory organs, and 
situation is in liquids, where they are sur-| their powers of motility are generally limit- 
rounded by their aliments, which are im- ed to that movement which is performed 
bibed or absorbed by external pores; when by the totality of the body suspended in a 
examined anatomically, eed we Thus you perceive their functions 


openings for the admission and exit of their 


which characterise animals, and | 
| 
| 
feathers ; wings - 2. Birds. 
- - none - - 3. Reptiles. 
R Articulated no lungs : branchie - - 4. Fishes. 
brated - - - - - 7. Worms. 
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surpass but little those of vy oer and 
therefore they constitute the lowest order 
of animals. 

The grade immediately above the zo- 
ophytes is the mollusce. greater num- 
ber of these animals also live in a liquid 
medium, in which their motility is extremely 


_ The remaining four classes of animals are 
included in one great division, and are called 
the vertebrated animals; they seem to be 
constructed upon the same model, for all 
present a vertebral column, or spine, con- 
sisting of a series of small bones, articulated 
one with the other, which supports the body, 


limited. Their bodies are soft and non- 


ane and are generally — by 


lis more or less solid. ' 


possess 
scarcely any of the organs of the senses, | 


though endowed with nerves, and these lat- 
ter present the peculiarity of having few or 
no ganglia. They have blood vessels, and | 
quently a circulation; also organs of 
respiration, which vary according to the 
medium in which they live. In their mode 
of reproduction, we find considerable va- 
riety: in some, each individual is of a dis- 
tinct sex ; in others, the sexes are united in 
the same individual, so as to constitute them 
hermaphrodite. Of the latter, some im - 
nate themselves, and others 
which case each individual impreguates and 
is impregnated. 

The next class of animals is not much 
more perfect than the last; they are the 
articulated worms, which are also destined 
to live in water or in humid air. Their bo- 
dies have no limbs, but present a series of 
rings, by which they are enabled to move. 
They are almost all deprived of the organs 
of the senses. Their medullary system con- 
sists of nerves and lia, from which the 
nerves run in a radiated direction, Their 
organs of generation are distinct and se- 
parate. 

The next class comprises the crustacex. 
Their bodies, as in the last class, are formed 
of distinct pieces, one articulated with the 
other; but, in addition, they for the most 
part have limbs, or lateral appendices, which 
are intended for the more perfect movement 
of the animal. Those which inhabit water 
have respiratory organs, consisting of leaf- 
lets, or laminated fimbrie, called gills, which 

be termed aquatic lungs. 

‘he next class is composed of the insects. 
Their bodies present a central plate, with 
moveable pieces; they possess the power 
of motion in the highest degree ; some in 
water, some on its surface, some in the 
earth, and some in the air, by the several 
organs appropriated to these different hinds 
of locomotion. They respire air, which 
penetrates the various parts of the body by 
numerous openings or foramina, which lead 
to tubes, termed trachew. Although gene- 
rally supposed to be destitute of the organs 
of circulation, they are more animated than 
the former classes, for they possess the or- 
gans of sight, hearing, smell, taste, and 
touch. In reference to their organs of nu- 
trition and generation, we find insects as'per- 


fectas the classes immediately above them. 


and further affords a canal for the tion 
of the common nervous mass, spinal 
marrow. The vertebral column is always 
situated in the middle line, and in the lon- 
gitudinal direction of the body; it termi- 
nates before or above in a bony cavity, which 
contains the at cerebral mass and the 
a pd part of the organs of sense, and be- 

d, in a prolongation, the tail, which is of 
varied use, being in some animals destined 
for progression, and in others for the direc- 
tion of their movements. Connected with 
the spine, before we have the thorax, and 
behind the pelvis, each appropriated to the 
reception of organs, which are protected by 
the bony walls that surround respec- 
tive cavities. 

To the thorax in front the anterior limbs 
are attached, hence termed thoracic; and 
to the pelvis behind, the posterior, termed 
pelvic, or a inal. The organs subser- 
vient to the several functions are more nu- 
merous, and better developed than in the 

ing classes. As accessary to the 
ction of nutrition, all the vertebrated ani- 
mals possess a liver, a spleen, kidneys, and, 
for the purposes of generation, testicles ; all 
present organs of circulation and respira- 
tion, and all have red blood put in motion 
by an agent of impulsion, heart. In 
this great division we have the fishes, rep- 
tiles, birds, and the mammifere. The fishes 
are the most si and the least compli- 
cated of the vertebrated animals in their 
organisation. Their organs of movement, 
however, are highly developed, the bones 
and muscles occasionally forming, in weight 
or volume, nine-tenths of the entire body. 
The general structure seems adapted to the 
region in which they live, and thus the spine 
terminates behind, in a tail which performs 
the office of a guide, or rudder, to their 
movements. ‘Their only mode of respira- 
tion is by gills, and their heart is composed 
of a single ventricle and auricle, the blood 
being made to pass through the gills before 
its distribution to the other parts of the 
body. In reference to their organs of sense, 
we find that they have no lids to their eyes ; 
the ear has no external opening ; the nares 
do not communicate with the cavity of the 
mouth, and are not at all subservient to the 
act of respiration. The females, generally, 
deposit their ova without any connexion with 
the male, who afterwards pours his seminal 
fluid upon them; in some, however, which 
are ovaviviparous, the ova are i 
in the body of the female. 
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In the next class, the reptiles, we find the 
of movement to present considerable 
varieties ; some no limbs, others 
have claws before, others before and behind, 
and these are occasionally used for progres- 
sion on land ; in other instances, as fins, for 
movement in water. They respire air as 
the classes above them, but as the totalit 
of the blood is not forced into contact wit 
the air, their temperature changes to that 
of the medium in which they are placed. 
Their respiration is as varied, for they can 
nd or accelerate it, and thus can live 
ae water or in vitiated air. Some are 
remarkable for undergoing certain changes, 
not only in their external configuration, but 
even in their organisation, a curious in- 
stance of which is seen in the metamorpho- 
sis of the tadpole into the frog. Their mode 
of fecundation is determined by the nature of 
the medium in which their young are deve- 


next class comprises the birds. These 
present a high degree of organisation, and 
their skeleton is much more solid and more 
complicated than that of the preceding 
classes. The region of the neck, and the 
thoracic members destined for the action of 
fying, as also the sternum, into which the 
muscles of the arms are inserted, are re- 
markably developed. The skin is covered 
by feathers, which not only protect the body, 
but facilitate their movement h the 
air. The entire of the blood passes ugh 
the lungs, to which it is sent by one ven- 
tricle, whilst the other ventricle forwards 
it through the rest of the body*; their tem- 
perature is therefore constantly the same, 
be the media in which they exist more or 
less cold or warm. They are oviparous, pro- 
ducing eggs covered with a calcareous shell, 
and a certain degree of heat acting upon 
these, the young are developed by a pro- 
cess incubation. 

The next, and highest class of animals, the 
mammifere, derive their name from the 
mamme, which are organs destined in the 
female to furnish the fluid, called milk, for 
the nourishment of the young. Another pro- 
minent character of them is, that they are 
viviparous, the young being developed in a 
particular organ of the female, the uterus, 
where they are attached to an interlacement 
of vessels, termed placenta, from which they 
derive support. Their skeleton is very com- 
plete, and disposed, together with the mus- 
cles, to perform different movements, ac- 
cording as the animals live in air or in 
water. Their lungs and heart are contained 
in a particular cavity, which is separated 
from the abdomen by a muscular partition, 
the diaphragm. In other respects the orga- 
nisation of the heart, the actions of respir- 


ation and circulation, are analogous to those 
of birds, 


Such are the nine classes of animals, es- 
tablished according to the general result of 
their organisation ; but if we were to con- 
sider their functions particularly, the classi- 
fication would be attended with extreme dif- 
ficulty ; thus, as regards motility, the insects 
are superior to the molusce, and, in reference 
to the circulation, the moluscx, are more 
perfect than the insects. In the higher 
classes of animals, we find that those organs 
and funetions which they possess exclusively, 
and which, therefore, distinguish them from 
the lower animals, are not merely superadded 
to those which they have in common with 
the latter, but, on the contrary, that the 
modify them to a considerable degree, ps 
hold them in a sort of dependence. Thus, 
in those animals which possess muscles, we 
perceive that tissue superadded to the diges- 
tive tube for the propulsion of the aliments ; 
further muscular fibre enters into the com- 
position of the heart, by the action of which 
the circulation is carried on ; and again, in 
the higher classes, where we have a more 
perfect development of the nervous system, 
we find that it influences, to a great degree, 
the function of the circulation, and vice 
versa, the action of the heart, the nervous 
system. So that in the higher classes there 
seems to exist areciprocity of action between 
the several functions. 

Taking a rapid view of the various func- 
tions, we at once recognise the several 
gradations in their action, from the most 
simple to the most complex ; they have been 
distinguished into the nutritive, which com- 
prises digestion, circulation, respiration, and 
the secretion ; secondly, the faculty of re- 
production or generation ; and, ly, mo- 
tility and sensibility. 

The most simple form of digestion is 
that where it seems to be a simple absorp- 
tion of liquids from without, by numerous 
pores analagous to those of the roots of 
plants, as in the rhizostoma, a species of 
the medusa amongst the zoophytes. The 
next most simple is where there is a diges- 
tive tube, but it has only one orifice which 
admits the food, and through which the 
debris are rejected, such as is found in the 
actinie. The most general is, where there 
isa tube which admits the food at one ex- 
tremity, and rejects the residue of the mat- 
ter, which has been digested at the other. 
The mouth for the reception of aliments is 
armed with teeth of variable forms, as in 
the mammiferx, reptiles, and fishes. It is 
formed into a horny beak, as in birds, tor- 
toises, tadpoles, cuttle fish ; and all these 
varieties are determined by the nature of 
their food, some being carnivorous, others 
being herbivorous, &e. The digestive tube 
is dilated to form the stomach and other 
pouches of various names; often it is sim- 


ple, or without any dilatation in its whole 
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length. As to the di 
organs, we have, in the higher ani 
tain fluids secreted by particular , as 
the saliva, bile, pancreatic juice. Finally, 
there are animals which offer curious in- 
stances of differences in the nature of their 
food at the several epochs of their lives. 
Thus the hydrophili, amongst the insects, 
are carnivorous in the state of larva, and 
afterwards, on their full development, be- 
come herbivorous. The tadpoles, also, 
which are herbivorous, become, in the state 
of frog, carnivorous. 

With to the circulation, we find, 
that there are no organs for that function in 
the zoophytes and insects, though in the 
latter there is a long vessel extending the 
whole length of the dorsum of the ani- 
mal, containing a white fluid, but we can- 
not positively say that it is circulatory, 
though some assert it, and hence we are 
led to suppose, that nutrition is carried on 
in them by simple imbibition. In the worms, 
the crustacee, and the fishes, the circula- 
tion is simple, that is, the heart propels the 
blood in a single circle. In the fishes, the 
heart sends the blood to the gills, from 
which it passes to the other and then 
back to the heart; this heart is termed pul- 
mon In the worms and crustacew, the 


ive 
cer- 


heart sends the blood through the aorta to | 
the several parts of the system, whence it, 


to the lungs, and from them to the 


= this heart is termed aortic. 
reptiles and mollusca, the circulation is | tem of the female, but the development of 


termed partial; the heart sends, at the 
same stroke, the blood to the lungs, and to 
the other parts of the body ; hence only part 
of the blood has the benefit of respiration. 
In the mammifer and birds, the circulation 
is double ; the heart, which is single in 
the preceding classes, is double in them. 
One side propels the blood to the lungs, and 
the other to the entire system. 

Respiration is carried on externally, or 
on the external surface in the zoophytes, 
the same as in vegetables. It is performed 
by the gills in fishes, the crustacer, and 
the mollusca, by tracher, or tubes, which 
carry the air to all parts of the body in 
insects ; finally, it is performed by lungs 
more or less complicated in the reptiles, 
birds, and 

The manner in which the secretion is 

rformed, is too little understood in the 

er animals to admit of any general de- 
scription. 

With regard to the reproduction or gene- 
ration, we find an extraordinary variety in 
the operation. In some animals, as the in- 
testinal worms, we are as yet ignorant of 
the mode in which they are generated. In 
others, as the polypi amongst the zoophytes, 
there are no organs for the function; re- 

ion in them resembles what is arti- 
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ficially resorted to in the propagation of 
some plants. You are aware, that a slip 
cut from a plant, and placed in the earth, 
under favourable circumstances, can become 
an independent individual. In the polypi, 
the branches or arms separate spontaneously 
from the parent polypus, and thus the ani- 
mals are multiplied. The greater part of 
animals have particular organs for repro- 
duction ; these are divided into the male 
and female. In some, as the mollusce, 
both organs are found in the same indivi- 
dual, and each impregnates itself; but in 
one class of the mollusew, the gasteropodes 
of Cuvier, though hermaphrodite, yet it is 
necessary that there should be accouple- 
ment of two individuals, in which case each 
impregnates the other, and is itself impreg- 
nated. 

A great number of animals separate from 
their systems the germs of their young in 
the form of eggs; they are hence called 
oviparous. In some of this class, as birds, 
the greater part of reptiles, the crustacex, 
almost all the insects, the mollusc, and 
worms, the ova are fecundated by the semi- 
nal fluid of the male in the body of the fe- 
male, before the egg is evolved, and the 
development of the fetus takes place ex- 
ternally. In others, as fishes and the ba- 
trachian tribes, the ova are first deposited 
by the female, and the fecundation takes 
place externally. In the higher classes, 
the germ is not only fecundated in the sys- 


the young is also carried on there. 
classes are thence termed viviparous. 

We have already seen, that in reference 
to their powers of motility, animals are di- 
visible into a series of classes. Their powers 
of motion are necessarily determined by the 
nature and development of the organs sub- 
servient to that function. In most classes, 
they are made accessory to the seizing and 
retaining their prey, and to self defence. In 
man, and the higher animals, those variously 
diversified phenomena are produced, which, 
though dependant on one cause, namely 
muscular motion, have received different 
denominations according to the circum- 
stances under which they are performed. 
Thus the action of the muscles of the face is 
termed gesture ; that of the body posture or 
attitude ; that of the heart and arteries, pulse ; 
of the intestines, peristaltic or vermicular 
motion ; and to the several movements of 
the body, the terms are applied of walking, 
running, climbing, swimming, &c. 

The organs of sensibility are always in 
relation with the powers of motility, and 
developed in the same ratio as the animal is 
animated. 

Finally, the orgens of the senses differ in 
their number, and in their degree of energy. 
All the vertebrated animals have the same 


| 
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The organ of hearing is not found in seve- 
ral of the molluscw, and numerous insects. 


Such is a rapid and cursory sketch of the 
animal creation. Man is necessarily placed 
at the head of the grea’ in him 


Nature has been intended to walk erect. 

t the great characteristic of the human 
organization is founded on the proportion 
between the cranium and the face, in which 
the former considerably exceeds the latter. 
This is owing to the predominance of the 
brain contained in the cranium over the or- 
gans of the senses contained in the face, but 
more particularly the organs of mastication ; 
for the prolongation of the jaws forward, 
seems to be attended with a retrocession of 
the skull backwards, and on the proportions 
resulting from this comparison, depends the 
facial line of Camper. Thus it is the ner- 
vous system which distinguishes man parti- 
culerly. The human brain has been said to 
be greater than that of any other animal, 
poptesty the size and weight of the 
ly ; but the conclusion is not perfectly 
just, for in some animals, as the mouse, the 
contrary is the fact. If, however, we com- 
pare the brain with the spinal marrow and 
nerves, we shall find that in man the former 
considerably exceeds the latter in their rela- 
tive proportions, while in animals the con- 
verse is the fact. Thus in man the brain is 
relatively great, and the spinal marrow and 
nerves small ; whereas in animals the brain 
is by no means developed in proportion to 
the great size of the spinal marrow and 
nerves. In man also, the spinal marrow is 
thinner and shorter than in animals, at the 
same time that in him it occupies but the 
the vertebral canal, whilst in 
it descends and fills the whole ca- 

vity. In fine, the peculiarities of the hu- 
man nervous centre may be comprised in the 
wing characters, ly, great de- 
velopment of the cerebrum and cerebellum 
relatively to the spinal marrow, to the tu- 
bercula quadrigemina, and the olfactory 
lobes, which are merely rudimentary in 
man—the great size of the lateral lobes of 
the cerebellum relatively to the middle lobe— 
the volume of the hemispheres—their pro- 
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longation 
; | posterior lobe and its appendages— the thick- 


ness of the nervous membrane which forms 
the hemispheres—the extent of the central 
medullary mass—the number and depth of 
the sulci—the number and thickness of its 
convolutions, by which its surface is in- 
creased—and finally, the size of the corpus 
callosum. It would be impossible to enter 
be a detail of the numerous peculiarities 
of the other organs in man. The position of 
the occipital foramen, that of the teeth— 
the absence of the intermaxillary bone—the 
oblique position of the heart—the connex- 
ion of the pericardium to the diaphragm— 
the softness of the mucous tissue in the 
intestinal canal—the cecal appendix—the 
want of communication between the cayities 
of the peritoneum and tunica vaginalis, con- 
stitute so many other distinctive characters, 
which it Pas Cs too tedious to enumerate 
on this occasion. 

These mere characters 
mark the line of demarcation which separates 
the human species from all other created be- 
ings. There are others, and of a higher order, 
which not only distinguish him from them, 
but make that distinction an essental one. 
Man is further an Intelligence, and the pe- 
culiar characteristics of his intellectual na- 
ture are Conscience, Reason, Free-will, 
Moral Feeling, and the Sense of a Divine 
Cause ; he is endowed with the faculty of 
communicating his wants, his wishes, and 
his feelings ; he can look back and contem- 
plate the past, and forward and calculate 
upon the future ; and then it is he feels as if 
instinct told him, that he is intended for a 
future and a higher destiny. 

It has been objected to the study of ana- 
tomy, that it has a tendency to disturb the 
belief of a Divine Cause ; but the anatamist, 
when he surveys and studies the wide do- 
main of animated nature, and contemplates 
the vast scheme of existence, every stage of 
which is marked by order and regularity, 
by a perfect adaptation of means to end, of 
structure to appropriate function, must re- 
cognise and perceive design in every step of 
it, and feelan irresistible appeal tohis senses, 
which forces him to admit a superior aud 
superintending Cause, But some there ere 
who take a different view of this important 
subject, who would fain bring down all things 
to the level of their own contracted intel- 
lects, who would make their own minds the 
metre of an universe, who cannot estimate 
the design which pervades this great system, 
or the harmony which reigns through its 
different parts. Thus it is, that a fly on the 
pillar of a temple, sees the little inequalities 
of the surface on which it rests, but is un- 
able to take a comprehensive view of the 
whole edifice, survey its beauties, its sym- 
metry, and its proportions, and fam an 
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senses as man. In the invertebrated ani 
mals, the sight is wanting in the zoophytes 
several of the articulated worms in many of 
the larve of insects, and in some of the mol-| 
lusce. 
The remaining senses, particularly the taste 
and touch, are never wanting. In fact, | 
could we enter into details, we should find | 
that the organs of sense are modified ac- 
cording to the medium in which an animal 
is destined to live. 
t 
we find a series of characters by which he is} 
distinguished from those animals which ap- | 
- ee nearest to him in their structure and | 
nections. The most evident is, that man 
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To the medical man, the study of anatomy 
is one of the most important that can en- 
gage his attention, no matter what depart- 
ment of the healing heart he may ultimately 
pursue as his profession in life. The struc- 
ture and functions of the body in health 
must be carefully studied before we can be 
competent to appreciate its various and com- 
plicated derangements in disease: ‘‘ Pour 
connaitre homme malade, il faut connaitre 
homme sain.” The study of anatomy must 
be made subservient to the one and the 
other; when thus considered, we shall find 
that it makes us acquainted with the charac- 
ters and properties of those textures or tis- 
sues of which the human body is composed, 
and then demonstrates the different changes 
which disease induces in them. The know- 
ledge of the alterations produced by disease 
in the texture of organs, is of the first im- 

ce to the physician, particularly as it 
rms the basis of pathology. Every anato- 
mist, during the prosecution of his studies, 
has abundant opportunities of observing 
these changes of structure ; for his researches 
are conducted on the bodies of those who 
have died of disease, and he very seldom 
indeed has an opportunity of examining a 
body that does not present some morbid 
alteration. Hence, even in the dissec- 
ting room, a studious observer can pro- 
secute anatomy, not merely in its detailed 
description in reference to medicine and sur- 
gery. t also as subservient to pathology 
diagnosis. In the Course of Lectures 
which 1 am now about to enter upon, it shall 
be my constant aim to awaken the attention 
of the student to the importance of these 
pursuits. A practice has obtained, 1 know not 
on what frosnds, of giving what is termed 
a general lecture at the commencement of the 
anatomical description of the different sys- 
tems of organs; thus, before the bones are 
described, itis usual to explain the general 
principles of osteology, as well as the strac- 
ture, uses, and even diseas®@s of the osseous 
system. I shall not t this arrange- 
ment, as it is scarcely ble for a student 
to comprehend the general principles of 
a sciencé, before he is acquainted with its 
details. The most proper course to be pur- 
sued, evidently, is to state the facts first, 
and then the general conclusions which 
follow them. I shall then enter at once on 
the description of the osseous system, and 
after I have completed it, I shall give the 
general anatomy of bone, which includes a 
consideration of its structure, uses, and dis- 
eases ; I shall adopt this same course when 
treating of the er systems, namely, the 
muscles, veins, nerves, &¢. 


ance of operations, rent systems 

organs be examined with the most 
scrupulous accuracy ; parts shall be studied 
as they are found; their position indi- 
cated, and relative situation pointed out, 
that the student may have clear and precise 
ideas on each of these important ars. 
It is by no means sufficient for practical 
purposes to be able to trace the courses, or 
indicate the minute ramifications. Though 
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I have now, Gentlemen, to conclude 
assuring you, that | partake but ‘ 
mon spirit by which every her 
school is actuated, when | 
best efforts will be directed, not only to 
improvement of those who commit 
education to our charge, but to the adv 
ment of the science 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sir,—I perceive, in this day’s Lancet, you 
have transcribed an error respecting me, in 
citinga ph from Mr. Lawrence's work, 
which I trust you will have the goodness to 
correct in your next Number. The pessage I 
allude to runs thus; ‘‘ Mr. Sleigh commenced 
teaching but rour monTHSs pri 
promulgation of the by-law; 
was lecturing rour years before that 
lation was made. True, not exactly in 
country; but being placed in connexion 
with Mr. Bennett’s saying, “* he spent three 
years in Paris lectu — i 
ference would naturally be drawn. Mr. 
Lawrence was told of this error ere his 
work was finished, but, for what reasons I 
cannot tell, he did not think proper to cor- 
rect it. 

T am, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
W. W. 


1 Sreet, 
uare, Sept. 30, 


23, C 
Grosvenor 


18 SCC 
| adequate idea of the genius and power of 
le: the artist who designed, planned, and ex- 
ecuted it. 
a person may have acquired even a minute 
knowledge of such details, he yet cannot be 
| said to ae studied anatomy with effect, 
unless he has learned to combine different 
parts as they exist together in nature, and 
group them according to their relations of 
- place, size, and other circumstances. 
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THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, October 7, 1826. 
The Edinburgh Journal of Medical Science. 
No. LV, for October, 1826. 8vo. ps 496. 


Turs work bids fair to eclipse the uminary 
of the junior Duxcax. We have often won- 

dered, indeed, that a poor thing like the pur- 
ple journal, should be allowed to lord it alone 
in such a place as Edinburgh, where, surely, 
there are men capable of conducting a work 
of this kind, in a manner at once creditable 
to themselves, and useful to the public. 

Whether the sloth of senility have seized 
the younger Duncan’s squad, or death de- 
prived him of his most efficient supporters, 
we do not pretend to determine ; but, cer- 
tainly, there has been a woful falling off, 
of late, in the conduct of our northern con- 
temporary. Spiritless, sneaking, and supple, 
that the person at the helm of affairs would 
appear, it is no wonder that practitioners of 
eminence have ceased to communicate with 
him. There are casualties, it is true, inci- 
dent to every journal, which hopes to be 
supported by ‘‘ original communications,” 
as our friend Copland can testify ; but he 
who undertakes to conduct the work, should 
be prepared to indemnify the subscribers for 
any falling off on that score, by some little 
attention to what is passing around him, or 
may appear in other periodicals. In this, 
also, the purple journal has been very re- 
miss ; not to mention the common place and 
superfluous cases which have too often served 
to eke out its pages. ‘‘ The publication of 
cases of little importance,” says the erudite 
Copland, the prefectus mausoléi, than 
whom no poor devil labours harder in his 
vocation, “ offers temptations to young and 
inexperienced men, which the vain, the 
ambitious, and the impatient, can seldom 


resist.” And as long as these propensities | 


are indulged, and men of talent and experi- 
ence find their communications mingled with 
such a hodge-podge of crudities, they will 
never endeavour to sustain the reputation of 
a journal, if they communicate at all. Men 
who are estimable, perhaps, in every thing 
else, are often caught tripping, when nar- 
rating their own deeds. No man will, 
knowingly, publish facts that may operate 
to his prejudice, but will lean to the indul- 
gent side, to the selfish idol, with whom 
most persons, who constantly contribute to 
periodicals, are usually on the best possible 
terms. It is perfectly natural, that what is 
incongruous should disappear, and that a 
beautiful harmony of thought and conduct 
should pervade the lives of those who become 
their own biographers ; and it is perfectly 
natural, and a great satisfaction to all 
honest men, that the gullibility of the public 
should bear an exact ratio to its ignorance ; 
that he who is the stouter swearer, should 
have the greater credence. Had not the 
College Examiners told us of ‘their desire 
“ to promote sound chirurgical knowledge,” 
we might not have dreamed that such was 
the object of their celebrated by-laws; but 
since they did so asseverate, we are bound 
to believe them ; so also, with Dr. James 
Johnson, we are bound to believe, that the 
Hospital Reports of the aforesaid gentry are 
ushered into notice, puris naturalibus, be- 
cause, forsooth, they are ‘‘ authenticated” by 
their respective authors !—genuine by the 
same talismanic art which made their own 
emolument, and the promotion of sound 
chirurgical knowledge, between which 
there had always existed the most mortal 
antipathy, to accord with more than 
homogeneous fondness, to adhere so 
tightly, that it were like riving the 
knotted oak to separate them. God keep 
us from all such ‘“ authenticated statements.” 
Cullen, who saw as much as most men of 
his day, complained that cases were “ often 
too hastily made, perhaps very entirely 
dressed in the closet.” What think ye then, 


| 
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“ my masters,” we have witnessed during 
our acquaintance with hospitals in this 
juggling age of editoral courtesy, so rife and 
prolific of mountebanks? Verily we have 
* confirmation strong as holy writ,” of the 
northern professor's remark. Let it not be 
said, however, that we are too sweeping in 
our censures. We are ready to admit, that 
men may still be found who have the 
honesty to think for themselves, and who 
abound as much with all that ornaments and 
exal's the human character as ever enlisted 
in the cause of physic. Such men shall 
always have our esteem and regard, and be 
protected against the machinations and dark 
plots, by which others are seeking to ex- 
alt themselves, but by which, while there is 
a vigilant press, they will only find “ dis- 
honourable graves.” We perceive that 


the “ Edinburgh Journal of Medical Sci- 
ence,” has endeavoured to steer clear of the 
petty bickerings and jealousies which have 
long disgraced its aged contemporary, and 
that it is supported by some of the most 


eminent names in the northern metropolis.— 
We wish it every success,—so long as it 
shall do its duty. } 

We have only room, at present, for the 
following letter of Mr. Allan, which is a 
kind of appendix to a paper by Dr. Munro, 
“on Spasm of the canals for the 
of the Food, the Bile, and the Urine,” in- 
serted in the last Numberofthe Journal, which 
we shall lay before our readers when op- 
portuity shall offer, as well as any thing else 
that may appear to merit further publicity, 
in this and other publications. The letter 
is addressed to Dr. Munro, and although 
we rather think the circumstances which 
the writer has described very rarely occur, 
we deem it worthy of notice, as indeed any 
thing that may now and then tend to per- 
plex the lithotomist cannot fail of being. 
It is as follows : 


57, York Place, June 20, 1826. 
“Dear Str,—You will, no doubt, re- 
of having been present, ten years 
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ago, at an operation of lithotomy, performed 
by a young surgeon, on which occasion I 
acted as his principal assistant. The blad- 
der was soon cut in to, and a stone of some 
magnitude readily extracted ; but we were 
conscious of the of another stone, 
although the operator, after the repeated 
introduction of the foreeps, failed to extract 
it. The difficulty of extraction arose from 
the bladder ically contracting upon 
the stone, thus preventing the forceps 
from coming into contact with it. I intro- 
duced my finger into the wound, and felt a 
stone above the pubis, which was firmly 
held in this situation by the ic con- 
traction of the bladder. I could just reach 
the stone, anid turn it round and round. 
my finger was too short to dislodge it. 
the operator was not provided with a lever, 
or with curved forceps, I advised that the 
table, but that he should Pa to bed, and 
that as the opening was , when the 
spasm of the bladder was relaxed, and su 

ration established, there was little dou 

t that the stone would be easily extract- 
ed; whereas, by persisting in fruitless at- 
tempts to extract, the patient would be so 
much exhausted, that his danger would be 
thereby greatly increased. The patient was 
therefore laid in bed, and when I went to 
visit him, with his surgeon, on the 
evening of the third day, I introduced my 
finger into the wound, and hooked out, 
with the utmost ease, a stone about the size 
of a turkey-bean, which was lying in the 
inner opening. The patient recovered with- 
out one bad symptom, and this operation I 
have frequently revolved in my mind, and 
kept the case in view, as a guide in similar 
circumstances. 

In a conversation which I lately had with 
rm respecting the s ic action of the 

ladder, you observed, that you thought this 

u cireumstgnce might be, in a great 
measure, or altogether prevented, by ex- 
hibiting a tobacco clyster, or giving a large 
dose of opium, a short time before the ope- 
ration, and you suggested the propriety of 
this practice. My objections to the a> 
bacco clyster are, that we can never exactly 
know the extent of its influence on the sys- 
tem ; a quantity which, in one person, will 
produce little effect, will, in another, de- 
press the powers of life to a dangerous de- 
gree; and, as far as my experience goes, 
patients with strangulated hernia, who have 
received the tobacco clyster, previous to 
being subjected to an operation, never re- 
cover so well as those to whom it has not 
been administered. I should therefore give 
the preference to the opium. 

On the Sist of last month, a boy, three 
years and a half old, presented himself with 
stone in the bladder From the irritability 
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of system incident to this of life, 
from the rectum being psed imme- 
diately on the sound being introduced into 
the bladder, and from the obstruction which 
I experienced in passing the instrument 
through its neck, when this viscus was 
empty, I was for some difficulty in 
the extraction, and therefore judged it to be 
a proper case for the trial of the opium. I 
ordered the patient to be placed upon a milk 
and vegetable diet, to be immersed in the 
warm bath at bed-time, for several nights in 
succession, to have five minims of lauda- 
num each night, and his bowels to be kept 
freely open by laxatives. The rectum was 
washed out with tepid water, on the morn- 
ing of the operation, and two hours before 
cutting, he had a draught containing fifteen 
minims of laudanum. 

On the 6th of June, I performed the la- 
teral operation with the knife; and, on 
passing my finger into the bladder, readily 

elt a stone, but I had no sooner introduced 
the forcepts than it disappeared. This re- 
peatedly oceurred ; and it is worthy of re- 
mark,. that if I withdrew my finger for a 
minute, on again introducing it I readily 
felt the stone ; but when I moved my finger 
freely within the cavity of the bladder, it 
was as effectual in exciting spasmodic ac- 
tion as when the forceps was introduced. 
I ed the posture of the patient, and 
injected some tepid water, but with no ad- 
vantage. I now ceased to introduce any 
metallic instrument, and after the bladder 
had remained for a little while quiescent, 
again introduced my finger slowly into the 
wound, when I felt the stone above the 
bis held in the contracted folds of the 
r. On attempting to hook the stone, 
it fell down to the lower and anterior part 
of the bladder. I then put my finger upon 
it, passed along the finger a small lever, 
which I had got made for the occasion two 
days before the operation, and, with the as- 
sistance of another r in the rectum, 
easily turned out a stone, the size of 
a French olive. 

It is just a fortnight to-day since the 
ration; for the last few days ull the urine 
has been passed by the urethra, and the 
wound is completely cicatrized. During 
last night the boy made water only twice ; 
he is now running about, and is, every 
respect, well. 

e.—When the incisions are free, 
and the delivery of the stone prevented by 
the spasmodic contraction of the bladder, 
as this will not relax till the patient is ex- 
hausted, and brought into r, is it not 
the preferable practice to put the patient to 
bed, instead of employing force, or persist- 
ing in fruitless attempts at extraction? 
S'il est de Vhonneur chirurgien (says 
Le Dran), d’oter la pierre, son honneur est 


encore plus attaché a la guerison du malade 
Que pourroit on penser, d’un lithotomiste, 
qui ne manqueroit jamais d’oter la pierre, 
mais dont tous les malades periroient par 
mae se dans les premiers jours de 
‘operation ? 
T am, dear Sir, 
Yours, most faithfully, 
Rosert Autay.” 
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Tur West-end hospitals begin at length 
to show some symptoms of reform. The 
tardy manner in which this has been brought 
about, evinces the reluctance of the Hole 
and Corner gentry of the West to yield to 
the dictates of common sense, and if they 
knew it, of their own interests. The force 
of public opinion has been long bearing on 
the shoulders of these stiff-necked people ; 
they have felt its weight, a weight weekly 
increasing ; and after writhing under it for 
more than two years, they find themselves 
no longer able to withstand the accumulated 
pressure, and begin to cry peccavimus, 
We verily believe that the Hole and Corner 
gentry of the West, did for a long series 
of years console themselves with the il- _ 
lusion, that nothing could be better than 
their own snug way of creeping into certain 
establishments, and when there, of conjuring 
the, money from the pockets of their 
disciples into their own. They started up 
in astonishment when a voice was raised 
against their supineness and venality, as if 
some demon had disturbed their sweet re- 
pose. They liked not to have their merry- 
making disturbed by the rude voice of truth, 
but would fain watch, or rathersleep, over the 
interests of their own charities in their 
own way. That small still voice rolled on 
increasing, until it reached the public ear, 
and roused the officers of public institutions 
to a sense of their duties, and of their dan- 
gers if these were neglected. They were 


taught that such things existed in society 
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as reciprocal duties, and that there was a 
duty, and a very responsible duty, to be exe- 
cuted by the teacher towards the taught, 
and that the student expected something 
more than bits of paper for the large sums 
extracted from him. 

We take to ourselves the credit of having 
given a new impetus to the medical educa- 
tion of this kingdom. Since the establish- 
ment of this work, certain changes have 
been effected, which it would be difficult to 
trace to any other influence than that of a 
weekly medical press. We have had the 
opportunity of sounding the abuses of office 
in the ears of the abused two and fifty times 
in the annual course of the seasons ; twelve 
were not sufficient, even if they had been 
well employed. No, the slothful required 
to be roused from their slumbers two and 
fifty times a year before they could be 
awoke from their long sleep of negligence. 
Are not certain changes produced in the 
government of our medical institutions? 
are not those changes favourable to medical 
education? have they not been gradually 
effected in direct proportion to the amount 
of labour expended upon them by us? are 
not the reformed institutions most respected 
and the best supported? It is a matter of 
observation appreciable by every man 
and must be acknowledged by every man, 
who is free to think and to speak his opinion. 

The degree of intelligence now expanded 
throughout society, has had the niost favour- 
able influence on the several branches of 
science, but on none more so than on medi- 
cine. The mystification which once con- 
cealed the ignorance of medical men, and 
at present conceals the ignorance of our 
lawyers, has, happily for the community, 
been stripped away, and men now meet each 
other in society, on the broad ground of 
common sense. All the most essential points 
of medicine, like any other science, may be 
made perfectly intelligible to any man of 
ordinary understanding ; and it is, therefore, 
easy to show to the public, that the system 


adapted to general, must be equally adapted 
to a medical, education. Can men cross the 
pons asininus without being first taught the 
difference of acute and right angles ? and how 
can men be turned into society, other than 
medical dolts, if the means of acquiring the 
elements of a practical education be denied 
them? Yet, strange to say, this has hap- 
pened for years, we may say for centuries ; 
and because we pointed out the absurdities 
of such a procedure, we had all the slander- 
ous tongues of the hydra of aristocratic in- 
dolence barking against us. We never did 
feel dismayed ; we felt our cause good, and 
were assured that it would prosper. We 
are encouraged by what has been accom- 
plished to attempt more, and we shall not 
rest until medical education has undergone 
a strict and thorough reform; until the 
proper means be rendered available in the 
freest manner; until the proper measures 
be adopted, to secure support to the de- 
serving and industrious man; uatil we can 
say of the appropriation of public patronage, 
bene merenti faciendum curavit. 

Weare glad tonotice any improvementin the 
discipline of our hospitals, however slight, as 
it shows that the good work of reform is 
going on. At the Middlesex Hospital, we 


| find the access of the pupils to the patients 


rendered more easy; we find that they can 
now see important cases every day, instead 
of twice a week, as formerly ; we find a list 
of the accidents hung up in the waiting 
room, instead df being studiously con- 
cealed, as formerly; we find the post 
mortem examinations announced in a be- 
coming manner in the same place, instead 
of being smuggled through, as formerly ; 
we find clinical lectures announced by Mr. 
Bell, and if we can see that Mr. Bell dis- 
charges his duties in an open and honest 
manner, we shall be the first to award him 
that praise which his acquirements ought to 
procure for him. Our censure sball never 
be perspective; we have said honestly 
what we have thought of facts, as they have 
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fallen under our notice, and so we shall 
continue to do. Othello’s language is ours. 
At the Westminster, too, although there are 
some old gentlemen, who like the broken 
teacups on the village shelf, hold their 
places more for ornament than use, there 
are others who have the capacities to be- 
come good surgeons, who are willing to learn, 
and are ready to communicate what they 
know. A book is kept by one of the surgeons, 
in which the best cases falling under his care 
are recorded; a very laudable thing, and 
therefore deserves to he mentioned. Mr. 
Guthrie’s book is kept in the pupils’ room, 
and is open to their inspection at all times. 
Why do not the other surgeons do the same? 
The trouble is very little to them, and the ad- 
vantage to the students very great. This prac- 
tice isquite novel in the West End Hospitals ; 
no such thing was dreamed of, until lately. 
The pupils pay no sixpences to witness a 
post-mortem examination, the fees paid for 
the hospital practice being considered a 
sufficient title to the rres entrance to the 
dead-house. There is no such tax upon 
pathological study at the West-end hos- 
pitals. St. George’s is still under the evil 
genius of Bacchus, we may say of Momus ; 
for the individual who nods the law there 
at present, attends to little more than drink- 
ing and sleeping. It is high time for the 
surgeons of St. George's to bestir themselves, 
if they wish the profession to remember that 
any such hospital exists, or if they wish the 
public to build them another house. We 
feel glad to strengthen the hands of Charity, 
but we would see her blessings fairly dis- 
tributed, and fairly used. 


We perceive by the newspapers that 
Mr. Lawrence has resigned the situation 
of Surgeon to the Lonnon Opnrnatmic 
Ixrimmary, Moorfields, Severalcandidates 
have already started for the office, of whose 
merits we shall at present be silent ; but as 
this Institution has been the seat of a vast 


deal of shuffling and intrigue on the part 
of those persons who have conducted its 
affairs, we earnestly entreat the Governors 
to be cautious in giving their votes to any 
candidate, until they are fully satisfied that 
he is qualified for the proper execution of 
those duties which it will be his province to 
discharge. Let them look with suspicion 
on the recommendation of the present 
Committee. 


DEATH OF DR. BARCLAY. 

Tue professional world has lately lost one 
of its brightest ornaments, in the person of 
Dr. Jonw Barctay, the celebrated teacher 
of anatomy in Edinburgh, who died at his 
house in Argyll Square, on the 2ist of 
August. Dr. Banciay was originally des- 
tined for the Church, but turning his atten- 
tion to physic, he took his Doctor's de- 
gree in 1796, and soon after commenced the 
teaching of anatomy and surgery, in which 
he was eminently successful. Few teachers 
have Jeft behind them a greater reputation, 
and few authors more durable proofs of in- 
dustry and talent. His works on Anatomi- 
cal Nomenclature, on Muscular Motion, 
on Arteries, and on Life and Organization, 
are too well known and valued, to stand in 
need of our eulogy. The Nomenclature, 
which applies to the same parts in all 
positions of the body, and in all animals, 
cannot be too highly prized, or too implicitly 
followed, if précision of language be de- 
sirable, in anatomical disquisitions, whether 
human or comparative, in the lecture-room, 
or in books. Dr. Barcriy’s Museum, 
which, according to the Edinburgh Journal 
of Science, is given to the College of Sur- 
geons of that city, “ with a reservation in 
favour of his successor, Dr. Knox, is a noble 
monument of that zeal for the science he 
taught, with which he not only animated 
himself, but inspired his auditors.” His 
age was sixty-six. 
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FELLOWS AND LICENTIATES 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Your obedient servant, 
Tuomas Fryer, 


Bath-street, Bristol, Surgeon. 
Sept. 1826. 


The case that I have to present to the 
notice of your numerous rs, is one, in 
my opinion, of a very interesting character, 
as it will give us some idea how far disease 
may extend itself in the body, without pro- 
ducing any very considerable pain or anx- 
iety, and disorganize those more im- 
mediately subservient to life, to a very great 
extent, without producing a total cessa- 
tion of animal existence, until a very pro- 
tracted period after the disease has actually 
set in. The following case occurred in the 
person of a youth #tat.7 years and 5 months, 
whom I was requested to visit in this city, 
in March, 1825. He had, previous to my 
seeing him, laboured under slight attacks, 
as was supposed by the parents, of cold, fol- 
lowed with considerable weakness and inac- 
tivity of mind, unusually shown at his age. 
There was a fullness observed in the bowels, 
with other » that led me to consi- 
der the mesenteric glands to be the seat of 
disease, which in a short time became more 

i Alterative doses of mercury, with 
occasional stomachic aperients, with other 
means, were resorted to, together with local 
abstraction of blood by leeches, &c., these 
were varied from time to time, as the 

indi seen by 
i the 
Te- 


every plan 
The disease advanced progressively, till 
death put a period to his existence in July, 


of the lower extremities commenced, with an | i 


effusion 

ascites. It was i to re- 

his de- | valua’ 

of water; 

; but in the 

courve of a weck he bed increased nearly t 

the same size; he became excessively irri- 

table, had a quick pulse, and occasional 

hemorrhage from the nose up to the period 
of his dissolution. 


tremely emaciated, with a very eee me 


of the and fluctuation 
of a ithin. Having first removed six 
pintsand a halfof turbid serum from the cavity 
of the abdomen, I commenced an incision 
from sternum to pubes ; on turning back the 


‘| parietes, the liver was seen to occupy the 


right hypochondriac region, and 

into the left; the left lobe very much en- 
larged, and reaching as far as the 

The posterior surface of the liver thickened 
and indurated, the right lobe advancing into 
the hypogastric region. Liver of a dark 
clay colour, with a remarkable 
change in its structure, studded with 
incipient tubercles, with a sealing up of the 
port biliari ; in appearance ; 
weight three ds and a The 
spleen situated in the left hypoch. region, 
extending from underneath the false ribs, 
nearly in a parallel with the right lobe of 


the liver, reaching as far 
region ; there was very e adhe- 


sion to the left side, external appearance 
resembling mottled soap, and considerably 
indurated, not yielding to pressure, par- 
taking of the same characteristic disease as 
that or the liver, viz. tuberculated and ex- 
sanguineous ; weight 21 ounces. On the 
left head of the pancreas in proper — 
were situated two supplementary 
about the size of walnuts. The lef left ‘ney 
considerably enlarged and otherwise dis- 
eased, having lost its lobulated character. 
The mesentery thickened and indurated 
The mesenteric glands enormously increased 
in magnitude, and_consequently arresting 
the progress of so that the 
lacteals could be distinctl ring 
over the convolutions of smal intestines, 


ao tho there were no 
chest, &c. 
To the Editor of Tux Laycer. 
ted.) Sir,—My attention having been directed, 


month, I solicit your courtesy in favour of 
a constant reader, for permission to oegupy 
a small space in the ensuing Number of your 
valuable hebdomadary, to give currency to 
hts. 
Ist. Trustees of the Hunterian Mu- 
seum have, in their zeal for medical science, 
the 


lege of Surgeons twice eve 
members of that college, 


the College of 


24 
S1r,—Should consider the following 
case your widely circu- 
| lated Journal, you will oblige 
| 
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one of these ducts, a portion of this milky 
fluid exuded. I regret to say, I did not, 
through the integuments, advancing into 
i ion on the one side, and 
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site side, and very considerably indura 
Some months previous to his decease, edema |i an especial manner, to two Circumstances 
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recommended by members of these corpora- 
tions. This increased facilty is, as far as 
it goes, commendable ; but, m the name of 
common sense, and of common decency, 
why is leave of entrance restricted to Sur- 
geons, and Fellows of the College of Physi- 
cians? Let those questions be fairly put to 
the Trustees generally, and its decision wiil 
be no longer governed by the dicta of a few 
capricious doctors. We shall then see re- 
pa eee enacted for the benefit of the 
whole profession. In the mean time, | de- 
sire to state the following questions to the 
Trustees. Is not the Museum national pro- 
perty? Was it not purchased with the 
people’s money, for their use and improve- 
ment? If so, ought it not to be equally 
accessible, as in other countries, to persons 
of every denomination, who take an interest 
in the cultivation of anatomical knowledge ? 
Besides the Corporation of Surgeons, and the 
little junto of the Fellows of the Colieye of 


Physicians, are there not in Loudon 4 nu- 
merous list of physicians denominated licen- | 
tiates, and a much longer list of physici 3 | 
resident.in the counties of England, Scot- 
land, Wales, Ireland, and other divisions of 
the imperial dominions, who have actuaily 
contributed pecuniary aid in the form of 
taxes to realise this noble establishment? 
Unless the medical Trustees venture to den 
the above position, I shall be glad to learn 
on what plea of utility, of equity, or of right, 
they have closed the door against this meri- 
torious class of their brethren. Is it be- 
cause, refusing to become parties to their 
own degradation and dishonour, they spurn 
connexion with the College as it is now 
managed ? 

The Licentiates, and those Doctors of phy- 
sic who disdain to become licentiates, are, 


from education and acquirements, entitled 
to the greatest consideration, and will not 


veil their bonnets to any of the college mono- 


polists. They derive their respectability and 
Lat. gy from the highest authority—their 
medical degrees obtained at universities, 
where the healing art is carefully taught and 
practised. The Fellows, on the contrary, 
procure theirs from Oxford and Cambridge, 
where the most diligent students are but 
very scantily supplied with medical lore. 

T will not detain your readers with the 
encroachments of the Fellows, or complete 
diversion of the College from their original 
purpose of benefiting the public, to the ag- 
grandisement of their own members. Both 
are ably explained in ‘‘ An exposition of the 
state of the Medical Profession in the Bri- 
tish dominions, and of the injurious a 
of the monopoly, b usurpation, of the Royal 
College of Physicens in London,” lately 
published, and to which I beg leave to refer. 

So long as these illiberalities and perver- 
sions are suffered to continue in force, phy- 


sicians make an ful return to Alma 
Mater by stooping to accept licenses, rather 
than contend for an equal participa- 
tion of rights. Let them found their claims 
entirely upon their degrees, and reject the 
license of the College as derogatory and use- 
less. Such a course would be maniy—would 
be dignified, and would be effectual in sub- 
duing the College and purifying their mea- 
sures. It has already been successfully 
adopted by some respectable practitioners, 
who have signified their readiness, when- 
ever called upon, to try the validity of cer- 
tain excluding and offensive by-laws. This 
offer having been repeatedly declined, proves 
tacitly the admitted nullity of their boasted 
pretensions. 

In answer to arguments like these, I have 
heard it said, that a physician, on fixing in 
London, is obliged, in his own defence, to 
become a licentiate, otherwise the Fellows 
would refuse tomeet him professionally, and 
this determination would blight his fairest 
prospects in life. My reply is simply, do 


| they actually refuse, or only fume and 


vapour! Willthe stiffest of them d.cline 
a.fee, rather than commit a breach of 
etiquette? The octogenarian, Dr. Hamilton, 
is able to solve both difficulties ; or reference 
may be made to Dr. Merriman, to Dr. Har- 


Y|rison, and many others, who laugh at the 


College anaihemas, and are still in posses- 
sion of the field. 


Really and truly, Sir, this is all fudge ; 
no physician, whether licentiate or non- 
licentiate, has any favour to expect from 
truckling to the Fellows. They are too 
firmly bound, and engaged to each other, to 
forward his views. ‘The compact, which 
connects them together, necessarily places 
them in perpetual hostility with the Licen- 
tiates. is community of design, more 
than any other circumstance, enables them 
to triumph over the disunited licentiates. 
When they and their true brethren, the in- 
dependent physicians, can be made to un- 
derstand their own interests, and to asso- 
ciate for common objects, the spell will be 
broken, and the talisman change sides. The 
Fellows, aware of their delicate position, 
and well understanding the maxim ‘“ divide 
et impera,” occasiogally elect some feeble 
licentiate into their body. This paltry boon, 
which should be scornfully rejected, ap- 
pears to stultify that class. Self-love makes 
each of them fancy, that he shall be the dis- 
tinguished candidate ; and a few ambiguous 
hints, artfully scattered by the high priest, 
confirm the delusion. In the foregoing re- 
marks, I neither allude to Dr. Southey, who, 
it is said, owes his introduction to an exalted 
personage, nor to Sir James Mac 4 
who was admitted a Fellow, according to 
common report, in order, through his in- 
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considerably by the c e. A resolution 
of this kind, would work like a charm u 
both the Fellows and Licentiates. This 
motive for action is no longer utopian; I 
anticipate its speedy adoption after an union 
is formed. The Licentiates, goaded, insult- 
ed, and em already manifest some in- 
ternal heavings, which promise to displa 
themselves in outward acts. : 

They are aware that when any office of 
honour or emolument o to view, it is 
immediately forestalled by one of the Fel- 
lows. Should an hospital, for instance, be- 
come vacant, a College tyro rushes into the 
arena, and is always victorious. Not, cer- 
tainly, by his native prowess, but through 
the confederated aid of his colleagues. e 
interests of the sick are the least considered. 
If exam: are og look to what lately | 
oce at the Middlesex, St. G "s, | 
the Westminster Hospitals. &c. As to Bar- 
tholomew’s, it has long been a close borough. 
Even the dispensaries have, of late, been too 
successfully invaded. 

What, besides a well managed combina- 
tion, raised the t examining physician 
of the East ia C y to that situa-| 
tion? a person who never crossed the 
line, or, perhaps, traversed the channel. 
Such selections are quite preposterous, and 
did not excite far other feel- 
ings, deserve to be treated only with 

idicule or contempt. Nothing can be con- 
ceived more absurd than to choose for examin- 
ers of medical men destined to hot climates, 
persons practically ignorant of the topics on 
which they are to examine, in preference to 
others well acquainted with tropical cli- 
mates, and their diseases, and who have, 
moreover, given abundant proofs of medical 
talent and erudition. I shall only mention 
amongst them Dr. Maclean, and Dr. James 
Johnson, as men in whom the magnificent 
merchants of Asia might safely confide, if 
saving of lives merely were their object. 

The same principle will explain the regu- 
lation lately adopted for choosing the Royal 
Physicians, and the almost total exclusion 
of Licontiotes from the higher walks of so- 
ciety. It is time that the public should take 
some cognizance of these matters, 

2d. The appointment of a commission to 
investigate and report upon the constitu- 
tion and direction of the University of Edin- 
burgh, and the other Scottish Universities, 
will form a distinguished era in the literary 


United Kingdom. Ttis, indeed, an auspicious ici 
commencement, and ought to be joyfull 
hailed'in every quarter, , Whatever is found 
amiss will, | trust, be effectually corrected, 
and these ancient institutions restored to 
their original splendour. Medical diplomas 
will then deservedly rise in public estima- 
tion, because they will cease to be objects of 
disgraceful traffic, as they unfortunately have 
been in some of the minor universities. 

Henceforward they will become, what 
they ought wy to have been, honourable 
distinctions, real passports to profes- 
sional confidence. 

The conclusions at which I wish to arrive 
from the foregoing premises, and to impress 
upon your readers, may be communicated in 
few words. 

ist. If the Licentiates, the permissi, the 
alieni homines, (such are the humiliating 
appellations, in college , for an 
highly meritorious description of practition- 
ers,) really wish to recover their privi- 
leges, and former stations ae kingdom, 
they must fortify themselves by associati 
been cle: proved, by their abortive efforts, 
that individually they can never succeed. A 
respectable society of a 
by the provincial physicians, imme- 
diately assume an imposing attitude, and 
claim attention from the ruling authorities. 
The trite fable of the old man and bundle of 
sticks, is as true as it is appropriate to our 
purpose. In addition to the efficacy of mere 
combination, gentlemen should also call to 
mind the close connexion of country - 
sicians with members of parliament, and the 
consequent respect which they can command 
in the senate. 


2d. Moreover, since opin | is abroad, 
and the Legislature will be applied to in the 
ensuing session for new enactments in favour 
of general practitioners and surgeons, it be- 
hoves the Licentiates and independent Phy- 
sicians to be prepared to march into 
field en masse, with their peer: ny 
ments, or they will assuredly be vanqui: 

in the approaching conflict, and what is 
worse, the public will be left dreadful suf- 
ferers by the defeat. 

Sd. The tendency of this address is neither 
to excite clamour, nor to encourage preju- 
dices. Its purport is simply to induce the 
unprotected Physicians to combine, for the 
recovery of their lost privileges, and to ob- 
tain such additional ones as will conduce 
equally to their own benefit, and that of the 
public. Surely, Sir, these are praiseworthy 
motives, and for the accomplishment of 
which, the most diffident may safely exalt 
his voice. In merely advocating our own 


history of that enlightened portion of the 


rights, we cannot be accused of invading the 
prerogatives of others. 
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DISEASED 


The Fellows, the Surgeons, and the Apo- 
thecaries, have each of them spacious Halls 
to meet in, while the alieni homines have no 

e of assembly to converse together, and 
iscuss measures for the general good. It 
is high time to correct this fundamental de- 
fect, and to construct a suitable institution, 
where the provincial and metropolitan phy- 
sicians May not only mature their plans in 
private, but renew their friendships, and 
revive the memory of past scenes. A triflin 
contribution from each member wou 
suffice to complete the establishment. The 
times are auspicious. 

Let us trifle no longer, but seize the op- 

portunity, or it will be lost perhaps for ever. 
Tam, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 


A Puysictayn. 


HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


GUY'S HOSPITAL. 


CANCEROUS DISEASE OF THE FEMALE MAMMA, 
OCCURRING AT THE AGE oF 26. 


R. B., wtat. 26, an unmarried woman of 
dark complexion, and not unhealthy appear- 
ance, came into the Hospital on 30th of 
August, under the care of Air. Key, on ac- 
count of disease of the left breast. 

She stated that the disease was of eight 
months standing, and that she first perceived 
a hard moveable tumour under the in - 
ments, of about the size of a hazel nut. The 
disease went on gradually increasing, until 
within a few weeks previous to ission, 
when its growth became rapid, and she had 
frequent lancinating pains in the part. 
Leeches and plasters were ied under 
the direction of her medical attendant, but 
without being productive of any benefit. 

There was a tumour occupying the inner 
half of the left mamma, very firm, and not 
yielding to pressure ; nome ie on its sur- 
face, having several distinct but small pro- 
jections ; it was not attached to the parts 

‘neath, nor was the nipple retracted. The 
skin was discoloured, almost over the whole 
surface of the tumour; the cutaneous ves- 
sels loaded, and large veins running over the 
breast. Near to the sternum, there were 
numerous minute subcutaneous tubercles. 


MAMMA. 27 
larged. The pain e was of a 


lancinating kind, occasional, and not se- 
vere. The patient stated, that her gener 
health was, and always had been, tolerably 
good; the catamenial discharge had not 
been for some months. 

Mr. Key having ascertained the particu- 
lars enumerated above, observed, that he 
considered the disease to be of a malignant 
nature ; although occurring at an unusually 
early period of life. The patient was di- 
rected to apply cold lotion to the part; in 
the mean time, it having been intimated to 
her that it was necessary to undergo an 
operation, she left the Hospital abruptly. 


CASE OF IRRITABLE DISEASE OF THE 
MAMMA. 


By way of contrast to the former, we here 
report a case of irritable disease of the 
mamma, occurring in a young female.” 

M. Pluckrose, wtat. 27, an i 
woman, of delicate appearance, admitted on 
9th of August, on account of disease of the 
right mamma. On examining the part, the 
whole of the breast was found to be so 
exquisitely sensible, that the patient started 
back on its being slightly touched, and she 
said that she could scarcely bear her clothes 
to press against it. The pain, she said, ex- 
tended from the breast to the shoulder, and 
down the arm to the ends of the fingers. 
The disease had existed for several months, 
and her menstrual discharge during this 
period, has always been very small in quan- 
tity. About the time at which the cata- 
menia appear, the pain in the breast is 
always v much increased; indeed so 
much, that it amounts to agony. 

The plan of treatment pursued in this 
case, consisted in the application of a plas- 
ter of belladonna to the breast, the exhibi- 
tion of three grains of blue pill at bed 
time, and five grains of compound rhubarb 
pill twice a day, for a fortnight. The mix- 
ture of myrrh with iron was then exhibited, 
and the Seon medicines omitted. The 
patient, under this system, gradually im- 
proved ; the healthy functions of the uterus 
were restored, as was evinced by the in- 
creased flow of the menses. The pain and 
sensibility of the breast gradually diminish- 
ed, and patient win 
the Hospital, cured. 


Mr. Key's admission of cases on 30th of 
August, presented nothing worthy of no- 
tice, with the exception of the case of can- 


cerous disease of the mamma, reported 


above. 


The glands in the axilla were not en- 
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LACERATION OF THE URETHRA. 


ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL. 


CASEIN WHICKTHE URETHRA WAS LACERATED 
FROM A VIOLENT BLOW IN THE PERINEUM, 
WITHOUT ANY EXTERNAL WOUND. 


William Somersby, wtat. 16, of spare habit, 
was admitted into the hospital on the even- 
ing of the 17th of July, under the care of Mr. 
Travers, in consequence of severe injury to 
the perineum, which he had poetics t 
two hours previously. 

He stated that he was standing on some 
rails, being employed in cleaning a win- 
dow, when his foot slipped, and he fe 
astride the rails with great violence. He 
immediately éxperienced great pain in the 
perineum, and soon afterwards he felt a 
strong desire to void his urine, which, how- 


ever, he found himself incapable of doing, , 


and in consequence thereof, sought relief at 
the hospital. 

The seat of injury being examined, it was 
found that the perineum, together with the 
scrotum, was much swollen and discoloured 
from ecchymosis ; there was also great ten- 
derness evinced on making pressure. The 
bladder did not appear to he much distended, 
although the desire to void his urine was 


t. 
The plan of treatment pursued in this case 


urine had escaped. A catheter was 
at the orifice of the ylans, 
the point of which made its 
through the wound in the perineum, evi- 
dently showing that the urethra was ex- 
tensively lacerated, if not completely torn 
h. 

The next object tly was to find 
the lower orifice, in r to be enabled to 
carry the instrument onwards into the blad- 
der. A female catheter, at length, after 
much difficulty, was introduced through the 
wound in the perineum, and a large quantity 
of clear urine drawn off.* 

The female catheter was subsequently re- 
moved, and an elastic gum, male catheter, 
was passed along the penis into the bladder, 
| which being properly confined by tapes, the 


uy patient was curried to bed. He expressed 


| himself as feeling chilly, and the surface of 

the body was cold, with a small but some- 

, what quickened pulse ; a small quantity of 
hi 


to him. 


| wine was, therefore, 

July 18th. The patient, to-day, has some 
febrile excitement; the pulse is about 96 ; 
the skin hot, and the tongue covered with a 
thin white fur. He obtained a few hours 
, sleep during the night, and says that he bas 
| no pain. He has not passed any urine since 
the operation, Ordered to take a dose of 
castor oil. ~ 

19. Subsequently to our report of yester- 
| day, about a pint of urine was passed through 
the catheter, the patient lving on his side. 


was as follows :—The patieat was put into [je slept well last night ; the bowels have 
the warm bath, and attempts were made for been relieved twice from the exhibition of 
a considerable length of time to introduce the oil. There is a slight discharge from 
the eatheter, but without success ; the in- | the wound, which hasa healthy appearance, 


strument could be passed on without obstruc- and there is less ccnstitutional excitemert 
tion, beyond the arch of the pubes, and 2s |than yesterday. The urine passes freely 


far as could be judged, into the bulbous por- 
tion of the urethra. At this point it ap- 
peared to deviate from the proper course of 
the canal, occasioning great pain to the pa- 
tient. The point of the catheter could rea- 
dily be felt, by introducing the finger into 
the rectum ; but it could not be passed be- 
yond the point of obstruction referred to. 
The swelling of the parts had apparently 
much increased, the perineum and scrotum 
being now greatly distended. Under these 
circumstances, and as it was found iimprac- 
ticable to pass an instrument onwards to the 
bladder, Mr. Travers determined on laying 
open the parts in the perineum. With a 
common scalpel he made an incision through 
the integuments in the line of the raphe, ex- 
tending from the under part of the scrotum, 
nearly to the fore part of the anus. By a 
second incision, he then cut through the 
fascia perinei, and these being divided ; se- 
veral ccagula of blood were removed. The 
swelling of the parts was entirely attribu- 
table to the extravasation of blood; not a 


through the catheter. 

23. The patient appears to be, in every 
respect, going on well. ‘The pulse is mode- 
rate; tongue clean, and bowels regular. 
| There is a copicus healthy discharge from 
the wound, and the urine is passed several 
times, in the course of the day, through the 
catheter. 

26. Our last report of the condition of the 
patient was so favourable, that we did not 
| visit him wntil to-day. We learn that he 
passed his urine, as usual, through the ca- 
theter, on the evening of the 18th; but, on 


* The difficulty experienced in finding 
the lower orifice, is explained by observing 
that; the urethra being completely tora 
through, the lower portion, by virtue of its cou- 
tractile power, became considerably retrac- 
ted. Hence the attempt to pass the catheter 
previous to making the incision in the pe- 
rineum also failed, 
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DISEASES OF THE TESTICLE. 


the following day, it was observed that the 
sheet was wet, and it was apparent that the 
urine had escaped through the wound in the 
perineum. The catheter retains its situa- 
tion in the bladder, but there is no flow of 
urine it. The dresser (Mr. Solly) 
surmising that it had become clogged with 
mucus, very préperly threw in some warm 
water with a syringe. 


28. The urine still continues to pass by 
the wound, and not any portion through the 
catheter. The wounc has apparently a 
healthy ulating surface, but is very 
sluggish im its disposition to heal. There is 
no constitutional disturbance, and the pa- 
tient says that the urine, in passing through, 
does not occasion the wound to smart. 


From the date of the preceding report 
(July 28,) to Sept. 11, the catheter was re- 
tained in the bladder, notwithstanding that 
the urine passed through the wound, and by 
the side of the catheter, scarcely a drop 
coming h the instrument. The wound 
remained aimost stationary during the above 
time,—a period of six weeks ; at length Mr. 
Travers thought proper to direct the re- 
moval of the instrument. This was effected 
with some little difficnlty, owing to the in- 
crustation on the end of the catheter, which 
was very great. A small quantity of blood 
issued from the orifice of the glans, and the 
patient passed bloody urine twice after- 
wards ; his health is very good; he 
confinement as exceedingly 


complains 0 the 
irksome. 
Sept. 16. Only a small quantity of urine 
now passed through the wound, and it is |. 
certainly healing fast. 
Sept. 22. The wound nearly healed. 


CASE OF DISEASE OF THE TESTICLE.—OPERA- 
TION OF CASTRATION.<—MORBID APPEAR- 
ANCES OF THE PART ON DISSECTION. 


Hugh Welsh, 53 years of age, a man of 
sedentary habits, spare and unhealthy in 
appearance, was admitted into the Hospital 
on 30th of March, under the care of Mr. 
Travers, on account of superficial ulcers 
situated on the right thigh and knee, and on 
the left leg. 

He stated, that for the last twelve years 
he had been subject to sores, more especially 
affecting the neighbourhood of the joints, and 
in confirmation ef this opinion showed seve- 
ral sears, near the elbow, knee, and ancle. 
He affirmed that he had never suffered from 
any form of venereal complaint. 


Mr. Travers directed five grains of blue 
pill to be taken at bed time, aud a mixture 
with sarsaparilla and nitric acid to be taken 


three times a day. The ointment of zinc to 
be used as a local application. 

Under this plan of treatment, in the space 
of a few weeks, the patient had so far re- 
covered that he was about to leave the 
Hospital. 

On going through the ward, however, on 
the morning of the 4th of June, we found 
him complaining of chilliness, which he at- 
tributed to the circumstance of the window 
having been left open when he was asleep, 
and in a few hours afterwards he had a 
smart accession of fever. This existed for 
several days, and on the morning of the 
seventh, in addition to the febrile symptoms, 
the patient had great pain in the left testi- 
cle, which was already hard, and tende: to 
the touch. Leeches were now repeated| 
applied; the horizontal position observ 
with due support of the parts, and the use 
of cold sedative lotions. The bowels were 
properly regulated, and five grains of the 
compound calomel pill taken three times a 
day. Notwithstanding the use of these 
means for about a week, the testicle con- 
tinued to increase in size and pain. 

June iG. The integuments covering the 
scrotum are much inflamed, being vividly 
red and having a shining appearance. The 
pain is somewhat lessened, and on examin- 
ing the part to day there is an obscure 
sense of fluctuation, and there are two or 
three projections on the surface of the tes- 
ticle, which feel softer than the remaining 
portion. Ordered, 

Calomel, two grains ; 

Tortar emetic, a quarter of a grain; 
Half a grain of opium ; 

to be taken at bed time. 

Omit the compound calomel pill. 

20, The whole of the testicle has now 
become very soft. Mr. Travers to-day made 
an extensive incision through the integu- 
ments of the upper part of the scrotum, on 
the left side, down to the tunica albuginea. 
There was a slight escape of matter, but 
the swelling of the scrotum appeared to be 
principally dependant on a thickened state 
of the coats of the testicle. On making an 
incision through the tunica albuginea, a por- 
tion of the substance of the testicle presented 
itself, bearing a healthy character, whilst at 
another part suppuration was going op. 
Ordered to have warm linseed meal pouliices 
constantly applied. 

21. Since the incision, the patient has 
felt less pain in the part, and he passed a 
good night. There is a scanty discharge of 
thin pus from the wound. 

23. The patient is certainly much re- 
lieved, but the tunica albuginea, exposed by 
the incision, is of a dark colour, and the 


whole partis passing on to suppuration. 
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30 OBSERVATIONS 


25. Much the same. Mr. Travers de- 
termined on removing the testicle, to which 
the patient assented, and the operation was 
consequently performed in the usual manner. 
The septum scroti was found to be so much 
thickened and diseased, that it was thought 
proper to remove it, which of course ex- 
posed the testicle of the opposite side. Seve- 
ral bleeding vessels were secured, and the 
wound was closed by means of strips of adhe- 
sive plaster. 

26. Has passed a comfortable night, and 
is not in much pain. Pulse 98; tongue 
slightly furred. 

28. In every respect deing well. 

30. The wound was examined to-day ; 
it appears to heal slowly; this is perhaps 
attributable to the retraction of the edges, 
which is considerable. gene- 
ral health has much improved. 

July 4. The wound healing slowly. The 
ligatures have, with the exception of one, 
come away. Ordered a mixture, with de- 
coction of bark, an ounce and a half; extract 
of bark, ten grains; to be taken three times 


Dissection of the Testicle. 


The greater part of the internal structure 
of the testicle was found to be converted into 
a yellowish, pulpy mass, which was more or 
less mixed with pus. The coats of the tes- 
ticle were much thickened. 

Mr. Travers remarked, that in its present 
stage, the disease could not be considered 
as bearing a malignant character, but if it 
had been suffered to remain, it was his opi- 
nion that it would have become so, and 
probably fungus would shortly have appear- 
ed. Bewides it was evident that the testi- 
cle was so completely changed from its natu- 
ral structure, that its secerning powers were 
destroyed, and in addition to this, the man’s 

eral health was materially suffering 

, Mr. Travers remarked, constituted 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PULSE. 


Dr. Parry, in his “‘ Elements of Patho- 
logy,” remarks, that the condition of the 
radial, or any other pulse, taken singly, is a 
« deceptive criterion” as to the state of the 
heart’s action. For the at the wrist 
may be weak and small, whilst that of every 
other artery of the body is strong and bound- 
ing. This condition of the radial pulse is 


rrible to various causes. It may exist 


in an healthy state of the body, arising from 
an unusual distribution of the arteries of 
the arm, or from some mechanical obstruc- 


ON THE PULSE. 


quently does cccur, in progress of 
disease "La this irregularity of the circula- 
tion is then dependent on certain vital pro- 
perties of the arteries themselves, existing 
independently of the heart’s action. 


Under these circumstances it must be 
confessed, that the pulse is, as Celsus aptl 
observes, ‘ fallacissima res ;” and hence it 
points out to us the necessity of particular, 
in contradistinction to general, diagnosis. 
A case which occurred at the Hospital dur- 
ing the last week, has led us to offer these 
remarks. 


A man was brought into the Hospital who 
had received a severe contusion on the left 
ilium and side of the abdomen, from the fall 
of a heavy stone. The pulse, as felt at the 
left wrist, was so exceedingly small, it was 
scarcely distinguishable, and this continuing 
for many hours, it was supposed thax a rup- 
ture of some portion of the intestines had 
taken place. Stimulants were very freely 
administered. On the following day the 
same condition of pulse prevailed on the 
left side ; there was, however, no further 
evidence of the heart's action being so 
much lessened; on the contrary, the sur- 
face of the body was hot, the tongue furred, 
and the patient complaining of pain in his 
head. The pulse at the right wrist bei 
now felt, it was found to be so full 
strong, that venesection was deemed re- 
quisite. 

The patient has now nearly recovered, 
but the left pulse remains the same, being 
very indistinct. 


Mr. Morgan’s admission of patients on 
Wednesday, August 16th, only furnished 
us with three interesting cases—empyema, 
fungoid tumour of the side, and gangrene 
of the foot. 


The patient affected with yema re- 
mains in the Hospital ender" 
we shall take an opportunity of giving a 
full report at the termination of this case. 
We may here remark, that upwards of two 
hundred ounces of matter have already been 
taken from the chest. As some of our read- 
ers probably may feel desirous of seeing the 
patient under these circumstances, i 
find him at No. 19, in Job’s Ward. 


* Mr. Allan Burns had a preparation in 
his Museum, in which a small slip of mus- 
cle was seen g over the brachial 
artery, and evidently impeding its action in 


certain positions of the arm. 
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DISEASE OF THE VERTEBR2. 31 


FUNGOID TUMOUR OF THE SIDE. 


Dennis Craine, wtat. 32, of light com™ 

plexion, spare habit, and unhealthy in ap- 

, was admitted under the care 
Mr. Morgan, on account of a tumour on the 
right side of the abdomen. 

He stated, that he first perceived a small 
swelling above the spine of the right 
ilium, in the month June last ;_it was, 
however, attended with so little incon- 
venience or pain, that he followed his usual 
employment, that of a bricklayer’s labourer, 
until a month before his admission. He 
then felt what he described asa stitch on 
the side, which prevented him from using 
any active exertion. The swelling had 
now attained considerable magnitude. Mr. 
Morgan found, on examination, that there 
was a tumour of the size of a double 
fist, extending from the cartilages of the 
lower ribs, im an oblique direction, and 
reaching over the spine of the ilium. It 
was soft, elastic, and smooth on its surface, 
and the integuments covering it were not 

i . The swelling was not move- 
able, being apparently attached at its base 
to the oblique muscle of the abdomen. 

Mr. Morgan thought proper (we should 
be glad to know his reaaon for taking such 
a step) to puncture the t , when a thin 

fluid, issued from the orifice. 

On the following day there was great con- 
stitutional disturbance ; the pulse was very 
quick, the tongue coated with a brown fur, 
the skin hot, and countenance indicative of 
anxiety. The appearance and feel of the 
tumour were also changed ; the integuments 
covering it were inflamed; and it had a 
crackling emphysematous feel. From the 
orifice there was a considerable discharge 
of a thin, bloody fluid, mixed with air. “the 
was directed to take a dose of saline mix- 
ture, with thirty drops of the tincture of 
henbane, every six hours, and a grain of 
calomel, with a similar quantity of opium, at 
bed-time. 

19. The constitutional excitement re- 
mains unsubdued. The discharge is some- 
what altered in character, resembling coffee- 
grounds or port-wine lees, and it is offen- 
sive to the smell. Linseed-meal poultices 
are applied to the parts. 

24. Oar daily on this case from 
the date of the last, show that he continued 
much the same with res: to his con- 
stitutional symptoms. skin covering 
the tumour is certainly more generally dis- 
coloured ; the discharge is copious and ill- 
conditioned. Mr. Morgan to-day introduced 
a bistoury into the orifice of the tumour, and 
freely divided the integuments both up- 
w and downwards, and now making 


ressure around, a large quantity of soft, 
matter issued out. Ordered to 


take porter, with a generous diet. Cold 
linseed-meal poultices to be applied over 
the tamour. 

26. Progressively becoming worse. 
dered eight ounces of wine daily. 

31. Pulse very quick; tongue furred ; 
countenance sunk, with general emaciation. 
The same brain-like matter, with the fluid 
resembling wine-lees, are still discharged in 
large quantities. 

Sept. 7. Evidently sinking. We have 
visited him daily since the last report. 
Nothing occu worthy of note until yes- 
terday, when he was attacked with diarrhara. 

Ordered half a drachm of the opiate con- 
fection, to be taken three times a day ina 
wine glassful of infusion of 

13. Moribund. 

The friends immediately removed the 
body, and would not permit of its being ex- 
amined. 


The case of gangrene of the foot termi- 
nated fatally a few days after admission. 
The patient was a poor, half-starved wretch- 
ed woman, and the disease appeared to be 
the result of such a condition. Stimulants, 
such as brandy, wine, capsicum, ammonia 
and musk, were freely exhibited. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL, 


CASE OF DISEASE OF THE VERTEBR®E OF THE 
NECK, AND SUBSEQUENT BONY UNION BE- 
TWEEN THE THREE FIRST VERTEBR#, AND 
BETWEEN THE ATLAS AND THE OCCIPUT. 


On Wednesday, Aug. 17, Mr. Lawrence 
brought a tion to the hospital for the 
pu of showing it to the pupils, aad of 
explaining its previous history. The case 
had been one of considerable duration, but 
not having been under his care, he was 
only acquainted with its general history. 
The child, at the time of its decease, was 
twelve years of age; about five years pre- 
vious, it had been affected with a tumour of 
considerable magnitude in the neck, with 
evident fluctuations, and of size sufficient to 
contain from half a pint to a pint of fluid. 
The peculiarity in the tumour was, that on 
pressure being applied, a complete state of 
coma was produced; at other times the 
child enjoyed a perfect state of the functions of 
the brain. The ptoms at the time were 
sufficient to cause the medical men attend- 
ing, to suspect it a case of hydrocephalus, 
and the fluid contained in the tumour to be 
connected by some extraordinary communi- 
cation with the brain; this was sufficient 
reason to preveat them from puncturing it, 
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After some time, however, the tamour en- 
tirely disappeared, and the child in a great 
measure recovered its health, and went into 
the country ; after a lapse of between two 
and three years, the patient having entirel 
recovered from the former complaint in the 
interim, the lumbar vertebra were observed 
to give way, and become distorted ; and at a 
later period, a tumour appeared in the groin, 
in the situation of a psoas abscess ; this was 
opened, and two or three pints of matter dis- 
charged ; the child ae died from ex- 
haustion. 
the 


preparation, 
i to remark, that 
during the emer five years there had 
not been the slightest ysis of any of oe 
members—that the child had enjoyed th 
full use of its mental faculties, and that he 
head itself had retained its relative situation 
with the occiput; at least it had not been 
perceptibly changed. The preparation con- 
sisted of the occipital part of the two 
temporal, and part of the sphenoidal bones 
(sawn off so as to give a complete view 
of the foramen magnum, and of the three 


first vertebrx), foramen magnum 
Was natural, but at its anterior part, and | 
left side, a thick process of bone, half an 
inch in length; projected into the cavity of 
the skull; upon examination it was found | dinenes 
to be the processus dentatus of the second | 
vertebra ; this was proved by tracing it down 
to the body of the second vertebra, and also by 
the fact, chat the perpendicular and lateral 
ligaments, which, in a natural state, ascend 
from the top of the odontoid process to the | 
edge of the foramen magnum, in the pre- | 


paration were seen descending from the | 
point of this portion of bone to “heir usual 


DISEASE OF THE VERTEBRZ. 
}here to observe, that when Mr. Lawrence 


received the preparation, the spinal chord 
still remained in this very confined and tor- 
tuous part of the canal, and was sufficiently 


ly | loose to indicate that it had not undergone 


- On looking at the inferior sur- 
face of the preparation, the atlas was seen 
to be considerably removed from its relative 
situation, instead of being placed trans- 
versely ; with respect to the base of the 
skull, it was placed obliquely; instead of 
being articu'ated with the condyles, it was 
removed in front of them, and firmly con- 
nected, by bony union, with the occiput ; its 
left transverse had been absorbed, 
as wellas the same side of the ring, to the 
extent of nearly an inch. From the altered 
situation of the atlas, and from the con- 
siderable destruction which had taken place 
in it, it will naturally be supposed that the 
second would also have changed its position ; 
it was removed a little backwards, and from 
the loss of the left part of the ring of the 
atlas, it had ascended so considerably, that 
the upper part of its body was in contact with 
the edge of the foramen magnum, and its 
process had passed through it, and projected 
into the skull in the manner previously 
mentioned ; the vertebra was of its natural 
size, and did not seem to have suffered from 

its processes were complete ; it 
was firmly connected above to the atlas, 
by complete bony union, and below to the 
third vertebra, which was natural in ap- 
pearance and position. To show the firm 
union which had taken place, we may men- 
tion, that during the examination, an at- 
tempt being made to wrench the occiput 
from the vertebra, the whole of these ver- 
tebre came along with it. 


attachments at the foramen magnum. The| This case is exceedingly interesting, 
form of the process was, in some measure showing what a degree of pressure the 
changed, being thinner and more sharply | brain and spinal chord will bear, when that 
pointed than usual. On looking downwards | pressure is gradually applied ; proving also 


through the foramen magnum, the rings of! 


the first and second vertebra were seen| parts 


— irregularly placed, not corresponding 
with the foramen magnum, nor with each 
other, to form an uniformly sized canal, but 
in such a manner as to contract it to little 
more than one-third of its usual size. In- 
stead of the posterior part of the ring of the 
atlas being placed immediately below the 
edge of the foramen magnum, it was, in fact, 
contained within the foramen itself; the 
right half of the ring also encroached con- 
siderably within the circumference of the 
foramen ; the left half of the ring had been 

the disease ; the second ver- 
tebra was also displaced, the left part of its 
ring again narrowing the canal, already 
much diminished by the displacement of the 
atlas, and by the processus dentatus, which 
occupied the left side and front part of the 
foramen magnum. It is proper, however, | brain 


to what an extent disease may p , in 
whose well being is considered almost 
essential to life, without producing fatal 
effects; and what power the restorative 
process of nature has, in accommodating 
parts to any change disease may produce. 
The examination explains what appeared so 
obscure during life; the tumour had con- 
tained matter arising from the diseased ver- 
tebre, and had communicated directly with 
the spinal canal, accounting for the effects 
which pressure on the tumour produced on 
the cerebral functions; the disappearance 
of the tumour arose from the absorption of 
its contents, consequent on the restorative 
process which was going on in the vertebra ; 
and the subsequent restoration of the canal 
by bony union, accounts for the absence of 
any return of disease. 

Lo regretted that the state of the 

brain was not ascertained, 
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